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When a patient recovers from men- 

tal illness, his trouble is only half 
over. His return home from the hos- 
pital is often bleak. All too often he 
finds prejudice and antagonism when 
he looks for a job, a place to live, a nor- 
mal dife in the community. This kind of 
rejection can lead to another breakdown. 


But the road back isn’t as bleak aw jt 
used to be .. . because patients recovering 
from mentaLillness are no longer alone. Now 


when they leave the hospital they find the 
mental health association at their side .. . to 


help them find a job, a home and a warm 
welcome. 


Share this rewafding prografn of your mental 
health associatiof. Support your mental health 


association. Give generously to the Bell Ringer 
Campaign for Mental Health. 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


TRUTH HAVING BECOME so obviously strang- 
er than fiction in our atom-splitting, space- 
probing world, it is hardly surprising that 
collections and interpretations of fact take 
precedence today over works of creative 
imagination. Book publishers’ sales figures 
bear this out, and so do the results of the 
American Library Association’s annual poll- 
ing of its members: of the forty-six volumes 
named by the nation’s librarians as the “most 
notable” of 1960, only eight were novels. 
Yet we feel strongly that even now our 
tellers of tales may be fashioning writing 
which will prove truly lasting, really repre- 
sentative of this age. Hence our decision to 
present from time to time an issue stressing 
the art of fiction: this is our third such. 
And the third, too, to feature a story from 
the “writing factory” run by BORDEN DEAL 


and his wife Babs in University, Alabama. 
Both the earlier Deal tales found extended 
life via reprints: Mrs. Deal’s “Journey to 
Somewhere” in Best Articles & Stories, Mr. 
Deal’s “The Flesh-Eaters” both there and in 
Argosy (England). The latter story also was 
broadcast recently over a Danish radio sta- 
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tion. Since 1956 Scribner’s has published 
four novels by Borden Deal: Walk Through 
the Valley, Dunbar’s Cove, The Insolent 
Breed, and Dragon’s Wine. Babs Deal’s I?’s 
Always Three O'Clock, just off the press, is 
published by McKay, who also brought out 
her first novel, Acres of Afternoon. 

Another family whose members have to 
wait in line for the typewriter is that of 
LEONARD CASPER. His stories and reviews, 
plus an article or two, have appeared fre- 
quently in SWR; in our next issue we will 
introduce readers to the storytelling talent 
of his wife, Linda Casper. The Caspers live 
in Saxonville, Massachusetts; he teaches Eng- 
lish at Boston College. This summer he will 
be principal lecturer at a Northwestern Uni- 
versity symposium on the oral interpretation 
of Robert Penn Warren’s work—a logical 
assignment, as he is author of a critical study, 
Robert Penn Warren: The Dark and Bloody 
Ground, published last October by the Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. 

New to these pages are LOUISE PFAFF- 
MANN of Providence, Rhode Island, student 
in David Cornel DeJong’s creative writing 
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CHRONICLE 


By ST.-JOHN PERSE, recipient of the 1960 Nobel Prize for Literature. Trans- 
lated by Robert Fitzgerald. Texts in French and English. April $2.50 


In February: a new edition of WINDS, by St.-John Perse, in 
6” x 9” format. $3.00 


HORACE WALPOLE 


By WILMARTH SHELDON LEWIS. The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts, 1960. Illustrated. March $6.50 


POEMS AND VERSE PLAYS 


of HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


Bilingual edition, edited with an introduction by MICHAEL HAMBURGER. 
Preface by T. S. ELIOT. March $6.00 


THE LIVING SYMBOL 
By GERHARD ADLER. The account of a typical Jungian analysis. Illustrated. 
June $6.00 


The Collected Works of C. G. Jung, Volume 4 


FREUD AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 


New publications in the series on Samothrace Excavations 
conducted by the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. 
Edited by KARL LEHMANN. 


Volume 4, Part I: Volume 4, Part Il: 


THE HALL OF THE ALTAR COURT 
VOTIVE GIFTS _ By Karl Lehmann 


and Denys Spittle 
By Karl Lehmann May Each part, $10.00 


Published for BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION by Pantheon Books, Inc. For detailed catalog, 
write to Bollingen Series, 140 East 62 Street, New York 21, New York. 
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workshop and wife of a Brown University 
professor; JOHN ED PEARCE, on the staff of 
the Louisville Times and Courier-Journal; 
DAVID R. BUNCH, who lives on Longfellow 
Boulevard in St. Louis; and JAMES INGLER 
of Norman, Oklahoma. Fresh acquaintances 


also are SANDRA EARLY (BOUCHER), an Ohi- 


oan transplanted to New York (where she 


read manuscripts for Mademoiselle and stud- 
ied fiction writing with Margarita Smith at 
Columbia) and thence to Barcelona, where 
she and her husband are presently teaching 
English; and ELIZABETH DE VEGH, a New 
Yorker whose collected short stories (The 
Eye of the Beholder, 1957) and first novel 
(A Knot of Roots, 1958) were both pub- 
lished by Random House. 

A sampling of a promising new talent in 
Texas writing is “Horseman, Pass By,” by 
LARRY MC MURTRY. In condensed and much 
revised form, the story will serve as prologue 
to a novel by the same name to be published 
late in May by Harper—its author's first. The 
title comes from the epitaph William Butler 
Yeats composed for his own tombstone: 


Cast a cold eye 
On life, on death. 
Horseman, pass by! 


“Biographical details,” McMurtry wrote us in 


response to a query, “are few indeed”’: 


As you may suspect, I was raised on a ranch. 
My father’s, in Archer County. There I stay- 
ed until I was 18, cowboying, picking up 
most of what culture I’ve got from paper- 
back racks in drugstores and supermarkets. | 
entered Rice in the fall of *54 and left it in 
the spring of ‘56 for North Texas State, 
where I took a B.A. in June, 1958. Horseman 
was begun at North Texas in May, 1958, and 
finished in December. Should the novel sell I 
will probably come back to Archer City and 
try to stay solvent by writing, ranching, and 
teaching. 


Addenda: Larry McMurtry’s second novel, 
now finished, is also to be brought out by 


Harper, and he is well into work on a third 
—thanks to the leisure afforded by a Wallace 
Stegner fiction fellowship, which he received 
for the year 1960-61 on the strength of his 
earlier writing. He is now in San Francisco. 

Publisher and chairman of the board of the 
Dallas Morning News, TED DEALEY has gone 
on many a hunting expedition into the moun- 
tain country of northern Mexico, and thus 
knows at first hand the milieu of his story. 

Since his first appearance in SWR (a story 
called “Seaweed,” Summer, 1958), things 
have been happening to JAMES HURST, now a 
denizen of Woodside on Long Island but in 
his writing a deeply rooted southerner. A 
book publisher has taken an option on his 
half-finished novel and indicates intention to 
put out a volume of his stories; the Aflantic 
published his story “The Scarlet Ibis” last 
July as a “Best Atlantic First” and a movie 
company commissioned him to prepare a 
screen play based on that story. 


verse: Of the nine poets in this issue, three 
haven’t been with us before. JOAN WHITE, a 
Tucson native, now lives in Pasadena, teaches 
in a near-by junior college; VERN RUTSALA, a 
graduate of Reed College, has continued his 
studies at the University of Iowa; HELEN 
SINGER grew up in Dallas, attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and is now the wife of a 
University of Chicago professor. 

Another poet returns after some space of 
time—a matter of thirty-five years: we pre- 
sented some choice verses of JOHN HALL 
WHEELOCK in 1924-26. His latest collection, 
“The Gardener and Other Poems,” to be 
brought out by Scribner’s next August, will 
contain “The Passer-by” from this issue. 

Author of Young Man with a Screwdriver, 
OLIVER EVANS now lives in Urbana, Illinois. 
Frequent contributors are DAVID CORNEL DE 
JONG of Providence, JOSEPH JOEL KEITH of 
Los Angeles, CARLETON DREWRY of Roanoke, 
Virginia, and HAROLD witt of Orinda, Cali- 
fornia. 
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year’s biggest. 


A crowd of national politicos, movie stars, 
grafters, reformers, men and women in love .. . 


A governor’s mansion, a state legislature, a 
university, a desert movie location, some un- 
believable houses and parties . 


These are the people and places that swirl 
about the immutable and inimitable Arthur 
Fenstemaker, governor of a large southwestern 
state and central character in the novel which 
J. Frank Dobie predicts will be one of the 


LITERARY FELLOWSHIP AWARD 


William Brammer’s “is a new and major talent... 
. Predictably — and deservedly — a best seller.” 


— A.C. SPECTORSKY, Editorial Director, Playboy 
$4.95 at all bookstores Be HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


PERSONNEL: Two decades of service to SWR 
and its publisher, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, came to a close with the retirement 
last January 1 of ELIZABETH M. STOVER, suc- 
cessively assistant editor, sales manager, and 
business manager of the magazine. Especially 
widely noted was Mrs. Stover’s editorship of 
an anthology of writings from SWR, Son-of- 
a-Gun Stew, published in 1945 in conjunction 
with the Southwest Book Fair in Dallas. 
Succeeding Mrs. Stover as SWR_ business 
manager is DONALD WETZEL, most recently 
associated with a printing firm in Tucson but 
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best known as a novelist (A Wreath and a 
Curse, 1950, and The Age of Light, 1952, 
both published by Crown; The Rain and the 
Fire and the Will of God, 1957, by Random 
House). Born in Mt. Kisco, New York, Mr. 
Wetzel grew up in Alabama. He has been a 
southwesterner (New Mexico, Arizona) the 
past decade or so. 

Assistant editor of SWR since 1947, MAR- 
GARET L. HARTLEY with this issue becomes 
managing editor. She will continue to write 
articles and reviews for the magazine, along 
with her other duties. 
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JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THE MOVIES, a major industry financed and 
owned by the most conservative element 
known to our body politic, the New York 
banks and investment bankers, are under- 
going attacks on three fronts. 

1. The avowed intention of left-wing 
“brainwashers” to use them for ideological 
projection. All revolutionaries from Lenin 
through Hitler to Castro have seized the 
screen as the first implement of propaganda. 
The “removal or disuse” of the blacklist in 
Hollywood on the writing and production 
activities of known Communists and leftists 
and the dire warnings of J. Edgar Hoover 
apparently confirm stepped-up activities. 

2. The recent U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision which affirmed the right of movie 
censors to ban the exhibition of a motion 
picture before it is shown. The industry 
thought it had taken the starch out of local 
censorship by pushing litigation to an earlier 
Supreme Court review which seemed to deny 
censors or censorship boards the right to 
inflict their points of view on entertainment. 
The new decision (on which the court split 
§ to 4) implies that censorship must be 
“reasonable” to be valid, but this re- 
establishes the long and costly path through 
censorship boards, city councils, courts at 
law, state appellate courts, state supreme 
courts, and the ultimate arbiter of “legislative 


policy,” the U.S, Supreme Court. 


Dialectical Cinematerialism? 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


3. The accelerated activities of vigilante 
groups seeing procommunism in every cir- 
cumstance or theme that violates their own 
conceptions. This group recently equated the 
picture, Inherit the Wind, with communism 
because the stage and screen producers are 
“suspect” to them, because the picture es- 
pouses “‘academic freedom” which, in this 
case, is opposed to “biblical fundamentalism.” 
Here the reasoning is perilously syllogistic: 
Inherit the Wind makes “Bible-believers look 
corny” (to quote from a bulletin of the 
“Movie Educational Guild” of Dallas): ‘The 
Bible is ridiculed. . . . Isn’t this what Com- 
munists and modernists base their false ideol- 
ogies Inherit the Wind advocates 
* (“Communists and their 
friends are now making concerted efforts to 
debase American law and congressional com- 
mittees, and the FBI.’’) 

Two other recent big productions, Exodus 
and Spartacus, have been under epistolary 
attack and subjected even to picketing, some- 
what on account of their content. But this 
appears to have been reasoning after the 
fact that the script was written openly by 
Dalton Trumbo, a Hollywood veteran of 
undeniable “front” afhliations who had been 
jailed by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee for refusing to say whether or 
not he had been a Communist. 

Inherit the Wind, however, came first and 


on?” 


“breaking the law’ 
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appeared to catch the brunt of the vigilante 
attack. (We use the word vigilante with no 
idea of ridicule for either historic or con- 
temporary activities but simply because it 
seems to cover groups operating on what 
appears to be a half-secret basis.) The case 
against Imberit the Wind is that it was pro- 
duced as a stage play by the hardly under- 
cover Broadway producer Herman Shumlin, 
described as “‘a veteran Communist-fronter 
with over 40 afhliations beginning with his 
association with the cited front, the Group 
Theater.” 

Inherit the Wind is based on the trial of 
John Thomas Scopes (now a Louisiana geolo- 
gist) for teaching the Darwinian “Theory of 
Evolution” to a high-school class in Dayton, 
Tennessee. The trial “resulted in a legal duel” 
between William Jennings Bryan and Clar- 
ence Darrow. 

The authors of the play, Jerome Lawrence 


SOUTHWEST Review 


and Robert E. Lee (who also wrote Auntie 
Mame), published a statement that “they 
aimed to highlight the great danger to 
freedom, particularly to academic freedom.” 
The first draft was finished in 1950 but they 
decided to wait because “the intellectual 
climate was not right.” 

Their language is found in a reprint from 
the American Mercury for August, 1960, 
circulated by the Movie Educational Guild 
of Dallas and the Cinema Educational Guild 
of Hollywood, which has a 
box number. 


This presentation would make it appear 


post-office 


that Lawrence, Lee, Shumlin, and Stanley 
Kramer, the film producer, were awaiting 
“the right intellectual climate” for their 
message, or the psychological moment to 
launch subversion. We doubt, though, that 
this is what Lawrence and Lee meant by 


continued on page 172 
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Reviews of Books 


AT THE FOOT OF THE MESA 
The House at Otowi Bridge 


BY PEGGY POND CHURCH 
University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque $3.50 


THIS SiIM BOOK of only 149 pages is the 
author’s first plunge into prose for adults— 
albeit poetic prose. 

No one but Peggy Pond Church could 
have written The House at Otowi Bridge. 
That statement is in tune with a certain sense 
of destiny which pervades the pages. She lived 
as a highly impressionable child and again as 
wife and mother on the Pajarito Plateau, a 
spectacular mesa with its head in the sky only 
thirty miles from Santa Fe. This ancient city 
had witnessed centuries of fantastic history. 
But they were as nothing compared to what 
took place in modern times on that cloud- 
dappled mesa top—the atom bomb and the 
birth of the Atomic Age. 

But the story of this sensitively written 
book does not center around the famous 
scientists from home and abroad—Fermi, Al- 
lison, Teller, Parsons, Conant, Compton, and 
Niels Bohr—on that mesa top. It centers 
about a frail slip of a woman in her thirties 
who moved into the House at Otowi Bridge 
at the humble foot of that sky-ambitious 
mesa. 

Edith Warner, a decorous schoolteacher 
from Pennsylvania, returned to the region 
she had formerly visited in search of health. 
She returned, as have others, drawn by an 
indefinable urge that “this is the place.” She 
paid the price in hard work and poverty and 
was rewarded largely in intangibles, as her 
letters reveal. 

As she had very little money, she rented a 
dilapidated old house built on land belonging 
to San Ildefonso Indians whose pueblo was 
only three miles away. Here she opened a little 


Vill 


store and later a tearoom. But the task of 
making the old house habitable was beyond 
her strength. In desperation, she appealed to 
the Indians of San Ildefonso. So began more 
than twenty years of neighborly association 
and close friendship. 

Within a short time, in walked Tilano, 
onetime governor of the pueblo. He was about 
sixty years old when he first walked calmly 
into Edith Warner’s house and life, where 
he was to remain until her death some twenty 
years later. 

With all this contact with Indians, Edith 
Warner never wore Indian attire and never 
pried into the esoteric meaning of their cere- 
monials. 

With the help of the Indians, the ram- 
shackle house became not only habitable but 
attractive. This reviewer remembers its pine- 
knot fires, its aroma of freshly-baked bread, 
its candle-lighted tables, its simple but deli- 


_ cious food carefully served. Some of us sensed 


that there was something here besides food 
and colorful surroundings. This book gives 
the clue. Edith Warner loved the region about 
her as the scholar loves his books or the 
religious his altar. 

Shortly after the establishment of Los 
Alamos, the old bridge by the house had to 
be replaced by a huge steel one strong enough 
to carry trucks laden with heavy equipment 
needed in the Atomic City. That bridge ruined 
the little house. Not far away, also on Indian 
land, a new house was built with Indians and 
famed scientists working together. The In- 
dians laid the adobe walls, with famous phys- 
icists acting as their adobe-mud-spattered 
helpers. It was here that Edith Warner died. 
She was buried after the Indian custom with 
Indian pots broken over her grave. 

Peggy Pond Church has included seven 
Christmas letters written by Edith Warner to 
her friends. They hold such revealing com- 
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ments as, “For many the little house at the 
river was a landmark, for some an experience. 
For me it was two decades of living and 
learning.” 

In a perhaps necessarily humorless book, 
we find the Indians providing the touch that 
saves. Old Tilano’s eyes were always twin- 
kling with fun. The people of the pueblo 
laughed easily. Descended from “an ancient 
people for whom everything that lived was 
both holy and humorous. . . . The Indian 
never lets us forget that laughter is of the 
gods.” 

The author, with another accent on des- 
tiny, quotes Edith Warner as saying, “There 
alone in the sunlight I began to understand 
that nothing men may do, not even the 
atomic bomb, can in any way touch or 
change the essence of this country.” 

For those who feel even a glimmer of what 
this region means in beauty, in history, and 
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perhaps in destiny, this is a book to cherish, 
to read and reread. 


Dorothy L. Pillsbury 


ARTHUR MILLER’S CINENOVEL 
The Misfits 


BY ARTHUR MILLER 
Viking, New York $3.95 


MOVIES ARE often made from books; here is 
a book made from a movie. The Misfits, 
as Arthur Miller explains in his author’s 
note, “is a story conceived as a film, .. . 
neither novel, play, nor screenplay.” Mr. 
Miller believes that his new form “has vigor- 
ous possibilities for reflecting contemporary 
existence,” and any reader of The Misfits will 
agree that if the author errs, his error is on 
the side of understatement. 

In endeavoring “to create through words 
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the emotions which the finished film should 
possess,” one of America’s great dramatists 
(Death of a Salesman, The Crucible, A View 
from the Bridge) succeeds not only in telling 
a moving and important story but also in 
drawing from the reader a full emotional and 
imaginative response. The film unrolls within 
the reader’s mind. At the same time, the 
reader is never aware that he is “working” 
at all. The combination of stage directions, 
camera directions, dialogue, and narrative 
imparts a sense of life rarely found in con- 
temporary literature. Paradoxically enough, it 
is through the painstaking cares of artfulness 
that the life emerges. 

The story is of Roslyn Taber as she divorces 
her husband who “wasn’t there; I mean, you 
could touch him but he wasn’t there,” then 
encounters Guido, Gay, and Perce on their 
brutal mustang hunt in the Nevada hills, and 
finds with forty-nine-year-old Gay the com- 
munion and love for which she has been 
seeking. All of the characters in the book are 
Misfits in one way or another, even down to 
the silen: Indian whose repeated presence on 
the streets of Reno, in the rodeo crowds, and 
by the sides of highways is one of the most 
effective uses of cinematic symbolism in the 
book. 

Like the Indian in America today, Roslyn 
and Gay are out of place in what ought to 
be their own land. Respect, dignity, and 
thoughtful understanding are their values. 
Guido, Gay’s friend who sees Roslyn first, 
wants sympathy, but doesn’t care whom he 
destroys to get it. Perce has the courage of an 
animal, and will ride his bucking broncos 
and Brahma bulls despite concussions and 
fractures, but he, too, cannot really touch 
another human being; he, too, isn’t “there.” 
Even Guido and Perce are Misfits, in that 
both want to be their own men; they will not 
work for wages, even though their particular 
brands of free enterprise are not especially 
profitable. 

The central conflict in the drama is between 


Gay and Roslyn, and in its resolution lies the 
bittersweet heart of the matter. Roslyn loves 
life, all of it; she cannot bear the killing of 
any living thing, whether it be the rabbits 
that nibble at the lettuce in the first garden 
that Gay ever dug, or the wild mustangs that 
the men round up to sell for dog food. Gay 
knows, however, that “nothin’ can live unless 
something else dies.’’ More important, Gay’s 
mustanging was not always a business of 


death: 


When I started, they used a lot of them I 
caught. There was mustang blood pullin’ all 
the plows in the West; they couldn’t have 
settled here without somebody caught mus- 
tangs for them. It .. . it just got changed 
around, see? I’m doin’ the same thing I ever 
did. It’s just that they . . . they changed it 
around. There was no such thing ds a can of 
dog food in those days. It... it was a good 


thing to do, honey, it was a man’s work. 


And later: “I can’t run the world any more 
than you could. I hunt these horses to keep 
myself free.” 

Roslyn herself has seen how people change 
things all around. The Misfits is no diagnosis 
of the change; each reader will have his own 
socio-economico-moral explanation. The book 
presents in living, human terms the struggle 
of people to keep clear of the steamroller of 
society without losing their humanity. The 
story is an old one for America. Arthur Miller 
has vivified it and given it new impact in 
The Misfits, a startling and successful experi- 
ment in literary form. 

Pascal Covici, Jr. 


THE POWER OF POETRY 
The Orphic Voice 
BY ELIZABETH SEWELL 


Yale University Press, New Haven $7.50 


MISS SEWELL’S BOOK is so impressive and 
original that it makes one press hard to avoid 
continued on page 175 
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Books 


Naney Wilson Ross 


Random House 


a THE WORLD OF ZEN, “A handsome book that should de- 
~ light many enthusiasts . . . A splendid introduction to an absorbing 
subject.” — DONALD KEENE, N.Y. Times Book Review. 400 pages. Over 


50 superb illustrations. $10.00 


Isak Dinesen 
SHADOWS ON THE GRASS, “A quartet of serene ele- 


gies to her Africa of far away and long ago.” — CHARLES PooRE, New York 
Times. Illustrated with portraits painted by the author. $3.75 


Robert Penn Warren 


THE LEGACY OF THE CIVIL WAR. A penetrat- 
ing essay on how the Civil War has shaped modern America. $2.75 


Ayn Rand 


FOR THE NEW INTELLECTUAL: The Philos- 
ophy of Ayn Rand. The main philosophical passages from Miss 
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By the author of 
ACRES OF AFTERNOON, 
a new novel set in 


the changing South 


Like her first novel which established her as 
one of the most articulate voices of the New 
South, Babs Deal's second novel, ITS AL- 
WAYS THREE O'CLOCK, is set in a small 
Alabama town. But the canvas is broader, ex- 
tending through the 1920°s and 30's to the 
present. And the theme of the story is the way 
in which an era of rapid change produces 
dramatic effects in the lives of a small group 
of people. ITS ALWAYS THREE O'CLOCK 


is now on sale at your bookstore. $4.50 


Exciting! 


BABS DEAL, 


a novelist 
with something 
important 


to say about 


our century 
and an 
arresting 
way of 
saying it. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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Antaeus 


BORDEN DEAL 


THIs was during the war-time, when 
lots of people were coming North for 
jobs in factories and war industries, when 
people moved around a lot more than 
they do now and sometimes kids were 
thrown into new groups and new lives 
that were completely different from any- 
thing they had ever known before. I re- 
member this one kid, T.J. his name was, 
from somewhere down South, whose 
family moved into our building during 
that time. They’d come North with 
everything they owned piled into the 
back seat of an old-model sedan that 
you wouldn’t expect could make the 
trip, with T.J. and his three younger 
sisters riding shakily on top of the load 
of junk. 

Our building was just like all the 
others there, with families crowded into 
a few rooms, and I guess there were 
twenty-five or thirty kids about my age 
in that one building. Of course, there 
were a few of us who formed a gang and 
ran together all the time after school, 
and I was the one who brought T.J. in 
and started the whole thing. 

The building right next door to us was 
a factory where they made walking dolls. 
It was a low building with a flat, tarred 
roof that had a parapet all around it 
about head high and we'd found out a 
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long time before that no one, not even 
the watchman, paid any attention to the 
roof because it was higher than any of 
the other buildings around. So my gang 
used the roof as a headquarters. We could 
get up there by crossing over to the fire 
escape from our own roof on a plank 
and then going on up. It was a secret 
place for us, where nobody else could 
go without our permission. 

I remember the day I first took T.J. 
up there to meet the gang. He was a 
stocky, robust kid with a shock of white 
hair, nothing sissy about him except his 
voice—he talked in this slow, gentle 
voice like you never heard before. He 
talked different from any of us and you 
noticed it right away. But I liked him 
anyway, so I told him to come on up. 

We climbed up over the parapet and 
dropped down on the roof. The rest of 
the gang were already there. 

“Hi,” I said. I jerked my thumb at 
T.J. “He just moved into the building 
yesterday.” 

He just stood there, not scared or 
anything, just looking, like the first time 
you see somebody you’re not sure you’re 
going to like. 

“Hi,” Blackie said. “Where are you 
from?” 

“Marion County,” T.J. said. 
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We laughed. “Marion County?” I said. 
“Where’s that?” 

He looked at me for a moment like 
I was a stranger, too. “It’s in Alabama,” 
he said, like I ought to know where it 
was. 

“What’s your name?” Charley said. 

. “T.J.,” he said, looking back at him. 
He had pale blue eyes that looked 
washed-out but he looked directly at 
Charley, waiting for his reaction. He’ll 
be all right, I thought. No sissy in 
him . . . except that voice. Who ever 
talked like that? 

“T.J.,” Blackie said. “That’s just 
initials. What’s your real name? Nobody 
in the world has just initials.” 

“I do,” he said. “And they’re T.J. 
That’s all the name I got.” 

His voice was resolute with the knowl- 
edge of his rightness and for a moment 
no one had anything to say. T.J. looked 
around at the rooftop and down at the 
black tar under his feet. ““Down yonder 
where I come from,” he said, “we played 
out in the woods. Don’t you-all have no 
woods around here?” 

“Naw,” Blackie said. ‘“There’s the 
park a few blocks over, but it’s full of 
kids and cops and old women. You can’t 
do a thing.” 

T.J. kept looking at the tar under his 
feet. “You mean you ain’t got no fields 
to raise nothing in? . . . no watermelons 
or nothing?” 

“Naw,” I said scornfully. “What do 
you want to grow something for? The 
folks can buy everything they need at 
the store.” 

He looked at me again with that 
strange, unknowing look. “In Marion 
County,” he said, “I had my own acre 
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of cotton and my own acre of corn. It 
was mine to plant and make ever’ year.” 

He sounded like it was something to be 
proud of, and in some obscure way it 
made the rest of us angry. “Jesus!” 
Blackie said. ““Who’d want to have their 
own acre of cotton and corn? That’s just 
work. What can you do with an acre of 
cotton and corn?” 

T.J. looked at him. “Well, you get 
part of the bale offen your acre,” he said 
seriously. “And I fed my acre of corn 
to my calf.” 

We didn’t really know what he was 
talking about, so we were more puzzled 
than angry; otherwise, I guess, we’d have 
chased him off the roof and wouldn’t 
let him be part of our gang. But he was 
strange and different and we were all 
attracted by his stolid sense of rightness 
and belonging, maybe by the strange 
softness of his voice contrasting our own 
tones of speech into harshness. 

He moved his foot against the black 
tar. ““We could make our own field right 
here,” he said softly, thoughtfully. 
“Come spring we could raise us what we 
want to... watermelons and garden 
truck and no telling what all.” 

“You’d have to be a good farmer to 
make these tar roofs grow any water- 
melons,” I said. We all laughed. 

But T.J. looked serious. “We could 
haul us some dirt up here,” he said. 
“And spread it out even and water it 
and before you know it we'd have us a 
crop in here.” He looked at us intently. 
“Wouldn’t that be fun?” 

“They wouldn’t let us,” Blackie said 
quickly. 

“I thought you said this was you-all’s 
roof,” T.J. said to me. “That you-all 
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could do anything you wanted to up 
here.” 

“They’ve never bothered us,” I said. I 
felt the idea beginning to catch fire in 
me. It was a big idea and it took a while 
for it to sink in but the more I thought 
about it the better I liked it. “Say,” I 
said to the gang. “He might have some- 
thing there. Just make us a regular roof 
garden, with flowers and grass and trees 
and everything. And all ours, too,” I 
said. “We wouldn’t let anybody up here 
except the ones we wanted to.” 

“It'd take a while to grow trees,” T.J. 
said quickly, but we weren’t paying any 
attention to him. They were all talking 
about it suddenly, all excited with the 
idea after I’d put it in a way they could 
catch hold of it. Only rich people had 
roof gardens, we knew, and the idea of 
our own private domain excited them. 

“We could bring it up in sacks and 
boxes,” Blackie said. ““We’d have to do 
it while the folks weren’t paying any 
attention to us, for we’d have to come 
up to the roof of our building and then 
cross over with it.” 

“Where could we get the dirt?” some- 
body said worriedly. 

“Out of those vacant lots over close to 
school,” Blackie said. ““Nobody’d notice 
if we scraped it up.” 

I slapped T.J. on the shoulder. ‘Man, 
you had a wonderful idea,” I said, and 
everybody grinned at him, remembering 
that he had started it. “Our own private 
roof garden.” 

He grinned back. “It'll be ourn,” he 
said. “All ourn.” Then he looked 
thoughtful again. “Maybe I can lay my 
hands on some cotton seed, too. You 
think we could raise us some cotton?” 
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WE’D STARTED big projects before at one 
time or another, like any gang of kids, 
but they’d always petered out for lack 
of organization and direction. But this 
one didn’t . . . somehow or other T.J. kept 
it going all through the winter months. 
He kept talking about the watermelons 
and the cotton we'd raise, come spring, 
and when even that wouldn’t work he’d 
switch around to my idea of flowers and 
grass and trees, though he was always 
honest enough to add that it’d take a 
while to get any trees started. He always 
had it on his mind and he’d mention it 
in school, getting them lined up to carry 
dirt that afternoon, saying in a casual 
way that he reckoned a few more weeks 
ought to see the job through. 

Our little area of private earth grew 
slowly. T.J. was smart enough to start in 
one corner of the building, heaping up 
the carried earth two or three feet thick, 
so that we had an immediate result to 
look at, to contemplate with awe. Some 
of the evenings T.J. alone was carrying 
earth up to the building, the rest of the 
gang distracted by other enterprises or 
interests, but T.J. kept plugging along 
on his own and eventually we'd all come 
back to him again and then our own little 
acre would grow more rapidly. 

He was careful about the kind of dirt 
he’d let us carry up there and more than 
once he dumped a sandy load over the 
parapet into the areaway below because 
it wasn’t good enough. He found out the 
kinds of earth in all the vacant lots for 
blocks around. He’d pick it up and feel 
it and smell it, frozen though it was 
sometimes, and then he’d say it was good 
growing soil or it wasn’t worth anything 
and we'd have to go on somewhere else. 
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Thinking about it now, I don’t see 
how he kept us at it. It was hard work, 
lugging paper sacks and boxes of dirt 
all the way up the stairs of our own 
building, keeping out of the way of the 
grownups so they wouldn’t catch on to 
what we were doing. They probably 
wouldn’t have cared, for they didn’t pay 
much attention to us, but we wanted to 
keep it secret anyway. Then we had to 
go through the trap door to our roof, 
teeter over a plank to the fire escape, 
then climb two or three stories to the 
parapet and drop down onto the roof. 
All that for a small pile of earth that 
sometimes didn’t seem worth the effort. 
But T.J. kept the vision bright within 
us, his words shrewd and calculated 
toward the fulfilment of his dream; and 
he worked harder than any of us. He 
seemed driven toward a goal that we 
couldn’t see, a particular point in time 
that would be definitely marked by signs 
and wonders that only he could see. 

The laborious earth just lay there dur- 
ing the cold months, inert and lifeless, 
the clods lumpy and cold under our feet 
when we walked over it. But one day it 
rained and afterward there was a softness 
in the air and the earth was live and giv- 
ing again with moisture and warmth. 
That evening T.J. smelled the air, his 
nostrils dilating with the odor of the 
earth under his feet. 

“It’s spring,” he said, and there was 
a gladness rising in his voice that filled 
us all with the same feeling. “It’s mighty 
late for it, but it’s spring. I’d just about 
decided it wasn’t never gonna get here 
at all.” 

We were all sniffing at the air, too, 
trying to smell it the way that T.J. did, 
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and I can still remember the sweet odor 
of the earth under our feet. It was the 
first time in my life that spring and 
spring earth had meant anything to me. 
I looked at T.J. then, knowing in a faint 
way the hunger within him through the 
toilsome winter months, knowing the 
dream that lay behind his plan. He was 
a new Antaeus, preparing his own bed 
of strength. 

“Planting time,” he said. “We'll have 
to find us some seed.” 

““What do we do?” Blackie said. “How 
do we do it?” 

“First we'll have to break up the 
clods,” T.J. said. “That won’t be hard 
to do. Then we plant the seed and after 
a while they come up. Then you got you 
a crop.” He frowned. “But you ain’t 
got it raised yet. You got to tend it and 
hoe it and take care of it and all the time 
it’s growing and growing, while you’re 
awake and while you’re asleep. Then you 
lay it by when it’s growed and let it 
ripen and then you got you a crop.” 

“There’s those wholesale seed houses 
over on Sixth,” I said. “We could prob- 
ably swipe some grass seed over there.” 

T.J. looked at the earth. ““You-all seem 
mighty set on raising some grass,” he 
said. “I ain’t never put no effort into that. 
I spent all my life trying not to raise 
grass.” 

“But it’s pretty,” Blackie said. “We 
could play on it and take sunbaths on it. 
Like having our own lawn. Lots of people 
got lawns.” 

“Well,” T.J. said. He looked at the 
rest of us, hesitant for the first time. He 
kept on looking at us for a moment. “I 
did have it in mind to raise some corn and 
vegetables. But we'll plant grass.” 
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He was smart. He knew where to give 
in. And I don’t suppose it made any 
difference to him, really. He just wanted 
to grow something, even if it was grass. 

“Of course,” he said, “I do think we 
ought to plant a row of watermelons. 
They’d be mighty nice to eat while we 
was a-laying on that grass.” 

We all laughed. “All right,” I said. 
“We'll plant us a row of watermelons.” 

Things went very quickly then. Per- 
haps half the roof was covered with the 
earth, the half that wasn’t broken by 
ventilators, and we swiped pocketfuls of 
grass seed from the open bins in the 
wholesale seed house, mingling among 
the buyers on Saturdays and during the 
school lunch hour. T.J. showed us how 
to prepare the earth, breaking up the 
clods and smoothing it and sowing the 
grass seed. It looked rich and black now 
with moisture, receiving of the seed, and 
it seemed that the grass sprang up over- 
night, pale green in the early spring. 

We couldn’t keep from looking at it, 
unable to believe that we had created this 
delicate growth. We looked at T.J. with 
understanding now, knowing the fulfil- 
ment of the plan he had carried alone 
within his mind. We had worked with- 
out full understanding of the task but he 
had known all the time. 

We found that we couldn’t walk or 
play on the delicate blades, as we had 


expected to, but we didn’t mind. It was ~ 


enough just to look at it, to realize that 
it was the work of our own hands, and 
each evening the whole gang was there, 
trying to measure the growth that had 
been achieved that day. 

One time a foot was placed on the plot 
of ground . . . one time only, Blackie 
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stepping onto it with sudden bravado. 
Then he looked at the crushed blades and 
there was shame in his face. He did not 
do it again. This was his grass, too, and 
not to be desecrated. No one said any- 
thing, for it was not necessary. 


T.J. HAD RESERVED a small section for 
watermelons and he was still trying to 
find some seed for it. The wholesale house 
didn’t have any watermelon seed and we 
didn’t know where we could lay our 
hands on them. T.J. shaped the earth 
into mounds, ready to receive them, three 
mounds lying in a straight line along the 
edge of the grass plot. 

We had just about decided that we'd 
have to buy the seed if we were to get 
them. It was a violation of our principles, 
but we were anxious to get the water- 
melons started. Somewhere or other, T.J. 
got his hands on a seed catalogue and 
brought it one evening to our roof gar- 
den. 

“We can order them now,” he said, 
showing us the catalogue. “Look!” 

We all crowded around, looking at the 
fat, green watermelons pictured in full 
color on the pages. Some of them were 
split open, showing the red, tempting 
meat, making our mouths water. 

“Now we got to scrape up some seed 
money,” T.J. said, looking at us. “I got 
a quarter. How much you-all got?” 

We made up a couple of dollars be- 
tween us and T.J. nodded his head. 
“That'll be more than enough. Now we 
got to decide what kind to get. I think 
them Kleckley Sweets. What do you-all 
think?” 

He was going into esoteric matters 
beyond our reach. We hadn’t even known 
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there were different kinds of melons. So 
we just nodded our heads and agreed that 
Yes, we thought the Kleckley Sweets 
too. 

“T’ll order them tonight,” T.J. said. 
“We ought to have them in a few days.” 

“What are you boys doing up here?” 
an adult voice said behind us. 

It startled us, for no one had ever come 
up here before, in all the time we had 
been using the roof of the factory. We 
jerked around and saw three men stand- 
ing near the trap door at the other end 
of the roof. They weren’t policemen, or 
night watchmen, but three men _ in 
plump business suits, looking at us. They 
walked toward us. 

“What are you boys doing up here?” 
the one in the middle said again. 

We stood still, guilt heavy among us, 
levied by the tone of voice, and looked 
at the three strangers. 

‘The men stared at the grass flourish- 
ing behind us. “What's this?” the man 
said. ““How did this get up here?” 

“Sure is growing good, ain’t it?” T.J. 
said conversationally. ‘““We planted it.” 

The men kept looking at the grass as 
if they didn’t believe it. It was a thick 
carpet over the earth now, a patch of 
deep greenness startling in the sterile in- 
dustrial surroundings. 

“Yes sir,” T.J. said proudly. “We tot- 
ed that earth up here and planted that 
grass.” He fluttered the seed catalogue. 
“And we're just fixing to plant us some 
watermelon.” 

The man looked at him then, his eyes 
strange and far-away. “What do you 
mean, putting this on the roof of my 
building?” he said. “Do you want to go 
to jail?” 
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T.J. looked shaken. The rest of us 
were silent, frightened by the authority 
of his voice. We had grown up aware of 
adult authority, of policemen and night 
watchmen and teachers, and this man 
sounded like all the others. But it was a 
new thing to T.J. 

“Well, you wan’t using the roof,” T.J. 
said. He paused a moment and added 
shrewdly, “So we just thought to pretty 
it up a little bit.” 

“And sag it so I’d have to rebuild it,” 
the man said sharply. He started turning 
away, saying to another man beside him, 
“See that all that junk is shoveled off by 
tomorrow.” 

“Yes sir,” the man said. 

T.J. started forward. “You can’t do 
that,” he said. ““We toted it up here and 
it’s our earth. We planted it and raised it 
and toted it up here.” 

The man stared at him coldly. “But 
it’s my building,” he said. “It’s to be 
shoveled off tomorrow.” 

“It’s our earth,” T.J. said desperately. 
“You ain’t got no right!” 

The men walked on without listening 
and descended clumsily through the trap 
door. T.J. stood looking after them, his 
body tense with anger, until they had 
disappeared. They wouldn’t even argue 
with him, wouldn’t let him defend his 
earth-rights. 

He turned to us. “We won’t let ‘em 
do it,” he said fiercely. “We'll stay up 
here all day tomorrow and the day after 
that and we won’t let ’em do it.” 

We just looked at him. We knew that 
there was no stopping it. He saw it in our 
faces and his face wavered for a moment 
before he gripped it into determination. 

“They ain’t got no right,” he said. 
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“Tt’s our earth. It’s our land. Can’t no- 
body touch a man’s own land.” 

We kept on looking at him, listening 
to the words but knowing that it was no 
use. The adult world had descended on 
us even in our richest dream and we knew 
there was no calculating the adult world, 
no fighting it, no winning against it. 

We started moving slowly toward the 
parapet and the fire escape, avoiding a 
last look at the green beauty of the earth 
that T.J. had planted for us... had 
planted deeply in our minds as well as in 
our experience. We filed slowly over the 
edge and down the steps to the plank, 
T.J. coming last, and all of us could feel 
the weight of his grief behind us. 

“Wait a minute,” he said suddenly, his 
voice harsh with the effort of calling. We 
stopped and turned, held by the tone of 
his voice, and looked up at him standing 
above us on the fire escape. 

“We can’t stop them?” he said, look- 
ing down at us, his face strange in the 
dusky light. “There ain’t no way to stop 
*em?” 

“No,” Blackie said with finality. “They 
own the building.” 

We stood still for a moment, looking 
up at T.J., caught into inaction by the 
decision working in his face. He stared 
back at us and his face was pale and mean 
in the poor light, with a bald nakedness 
in his skin like cripples have sometimes. 

“They ain’t gonna touch my earth,” 
he said fiercely. “They ain’t gonna lay 
a hand on it! Come on.” 

He turned around and started up the 
fire escape again, almost running against 
the effort of climbing. We followed more 
slowly, not knowing what he intended. 
By the time we reached him, he had seized 
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a board and thrust it into the soil, scoop- 
ing it up and flinging it over the parapet 
into the areaway below. He straightened 
and looked at us. 

“They can’t touch it,” he said. “I 
won’t let ’em lay a dirty hand on it!” 

We saw it then. He stooped to his 
labor again and we followed, the gusts 
of his anger moving in frenzied labor 
among us as we scattered along the edge 
of earth, scooping it and throwing it over 
the parapet, destroying with anger the 
growth we had nurtured with such 
tender care. The soil carried so laborious- 
ly upward to the light and the sun cas- 
caded swiftly into the dark areaway, the 
green blades of grass crumpled and 
twisted in the falling. 

It took less time than you would 
think . . . the task of destruction is in- 
finitely easier than that of creation. We 
stopped at the end, leaving only a scatter- 
ing of loose soil, and when it was finally 
over a stillness stood among the group 
and over the factory building. We looked 
down at the bare sterility of black tar, 
felt the harsh texture of it under the 
soles of our shoes, and the anger had 
gone out of us, leaving only a sore aching 
in our minds like overstretched muscles. 

T.J. stood for a moment, his breathing 
slowing from anger and effort, caught 
into the same contemplation of destruc- 
tion as all of us. He stooped slowly, fin- 
ally, and picked up a lonely blade of 
grass left trampled under our feet and 
put it between his teeth, tasting it, suck- 
ing the greenness out of it into his 
mouth. Then he started walking toward 
the fire escape, moving before any of us: 
were ready to move, and disappeared 
over the edge. 
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We followed him but he was already 
halfway down to the ground, going on 
past the board where we crossed over, 
climbing down into the areaway. We 
saw the last section swing down with his 
weight and then he stood on the concrete 
below us, looking at the small pile of 
anonymous earth scattered by our throw- 
ing. Then he walked across the place 
where we could see him and disappeared 
toward the street without glancing back, 


The First Born Were 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


I too was a bridegroom with 
pinstripes and swallow tails 
marrying a girl effulgent 
from top to toe with love; 
we combined for a family 
lively with young ocelots. 


Convivially we'd renege 

on conformity, when upon 
an Irish lawn we'd raise 

a House of Orange flag, 

or danced with complaisance 
to fervent Xavier Cugat. 


On some days death came 
to neighbors in polocoats 


or with tic, solving nothing; 
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without looking up to see us watching 
him. 

They did not find him for two weeks. 
Then the Nashville police caught him 
just outside the Nashville freight yards. 
He was walking along the railroad 
track; still heading south, still heading 
home. 

As for us, who had no remembered 
home to call us . . . none of us ever again 
climbed the escape-way to the roof. 


Ocelots 


but we turned our music low 
and sat with the ocelots 
to point out a lesson. 


We never planned ours might 
accrue into high history 

with exaltations of wars 

and small sobs of peace, 

by a Pulitzer novelist 

lacing life with fame. 


But with heads barely turned 
and minds featuring deeds 
of home-day consumption 
we gave birth to tamer cats, 
each more tractable than 
our first born ocelots. 
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Silent Outcry, Sleep 


LEONARD CASPER. 


AS HE CRUSHED the bedroom door against 
its swollen jamb, Romy Berek kept flick- 
ing his head as if to shake away sweat 
before it formed. “No, no, first comes 
off the beard, Ilse. Where is the face of 
Kish?” he demanded of his brother-in- 
law’s wife, requiring her eyes for just the 
skinning of an instant. “That man in 
there, one week I’m gone up the lake- 
shore and around to St. Paul and back; 
and he’s down in his sleep so far, like a 
miner, three miles from day!” Refusing 
to take full advantage of Ilse, he forced 
his angry fingers into the crevices of his 
sample-case clasps. Grounded beside him 
in afternoon slippers, she was diminutive, 
and needed dieting; besides, he knew the 
full force of his face. “Comes off the 
beard!” 

“It’s exactly a week he electrocuted 
himself with that new razor! Rubynell 
had to help me frawl him to bed, with 
the high-school bus still honking; and he 
hasn’t said yes, aye or no since; or hardly. 
You think after thirty years I’m a no- 
good wife when your own sister was put 
out after five? I’m just scared to plug 
him and that razor together again.” 

“Who says electrocuted?” Romy was 
choosy about what to answer. “The 
doctor says?” 

“Who talks long to doctors?” In his 
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flenching voice, frightened she heard 
the threat of a woman she had never 
met; and was grateful for her husband’s 
silence. It was infamy, that anyone might 
share her doubts about herself. 

“So anyway when I come back later— 
these orders have to go on the prong—I’ll 
bring a safety razor along. What’s the 
ruction?” He was composed again, ready 
to be public, lean and appropriately 
autumn-eyed. Somehow he reminded Ilse 
that in two months she would wear once 


_ more the fur that made her look like a 


bedraggled husky in mid-trail. Even in 
her days as a cosmetics-demonstrator, 
Romy had never joined the others in 
chivvying her from booth to bench. He 
was all business. Then the rest slowly had 
modeled themselves after him, so that 
now no one had tempted her loyalty in 
years. Soft light at a party meant only 
that the current was overloaded. 

“What?” Romy asked, already down- 
stairs and outside the screen. 

“Oh, I said did you hear a wild 
canary? For the last few days... .” 

This time his head saluted as if they 
had just exchanged countersigns. “Yes, 
a wild canary. This I hate to say, but I 
saw Killdee. Not your son Con, he’s been 
in the woods all summer and at the 
foundry in the winter; but she was 
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peddling her line of trusses around Rice 
Lake. When his stake is big enough, 
believe me they'll buy up a station wagon 
and together go house-to-house hernia 
belts and trusses.” 

“It’s bad to talk about the dead.” 

“So why did you mention them? Look, 
that boy scourged Kish—I know, him 
you made like a prize poodle. . .” 

“For his father’s sake. Kish always 
wanted tomorrow, but Alice couldn’t 
give kids.” 

“All right, my sister’s not a fish net, 
don’t argue; but Con you kept in the 
house so the bushes wouldn’t put out his 
eyes, he came home straight after school 
and never learned to roller skate or 
dance, he had a punctured eardrum and 
something was it about poison gas leak- 
ing in? so he wasn’t drafted. Does he 
study for business? An ambulance he 
has to drive for the British, in Mandalay 
or—the Casbah or—wherever it was the 
walls went flat, and comes back to 
Chicago to pin his imperial medals on 
Kish . . . You know, I never thought he 
was such a hot driver . . . He shouts, 
“Walking wounded!’ in the face, and 
cries half an hour. What does it mean?” 

“Soldiers become alien, and mute; even 
sons.” 

“Women have a special organ for for- 
giveness? Ask me why I’m a bachelor. 
If any son of mine came in by the front 
door and went out by the back, and up 
to Lac du Flambeau to marry an Indian 
just because she has kind hands and sells 
trusses .. . The trouble with Kish is more 
than a tug-of-war between lungs and 
guts for living room. What keeps him 
alive is that he wants to know why Con 
did it; where he in himself went wrong.” 
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“With all his faults, Romy, Kish did 
bring us out of bondage in the thirties, 
and Con’s old enough to remember. 
When he had to fire help, Kish worked 
twice as hard alone. Yet just last 
June, when everything was happening 
at Pusan, I thought Con would be headed 
for the beaches with his stretcher again. 
He'll give himself free to anyone but to 
his father. Con is the real corpse—the 
poor dead.” 

Romy requisitioned her eyes one last 
time: “What gives you complexion, Ilse, 
is love coming at the pores”: then left. 

Did the wild canary sing? Exempt, she 
closed the door gently on the flirtation 


she had provoked. 


IN THE AFTERNOON PEACE beside the 
thin, animal sleep of her husband and 
wrapped in the lace caul of the open 
wind, Ilse planned—as carefully as if it 
were a trousseau—the new clothes she 
would buy Rubynell now that Kish was 
lost to her too. Rubynell was too young 
to misunderstand—the same age as that 
Ilse who had churned with the Warsaw 
river boat down to the shadowless sea. 
A woman in her flowers. (Nobody had 
ever paid Ilse compliments half so splen- 
did as those she herself invented.) In her 
honeycomb the beeline breaks. She was 
a believer; the Polish state, her creed, still 
unfulfilled dream in the year of her sail- 
ing, 1913. Could she have given Ruby- 
nell her own childhood’s white birch- 
bark shoes; the bonfire they jumped, on 
St. John’s Eve; the ulik carnivals, mask- 
ed processions! Golden grain and green- 
ery. The stork bringing spring to the 
Carpathians, white wings pivoting on 
field boundaries of beet roots and wheat, 
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the lakelands, the forest stalls of elk and 
bison. Her only home. After dinner 
everyone would kiss the hostess’ hand. 
Austria had the partitioned south in its 
vest pocket; but to be Polish was to be 
doomed, by ancestral voices, to survive; 
to be Jewish was to be historical. Her 
father Rubinrot, factor for szlachta, 
landowners outside Lwow, seldom spoke 
to his children; her brothers had been 
flogged like prisoner-of-war peasants, 
though allowed at least to lie on a 
rug. But the cavalry lances! how they 
gleamed, fresh from the bear hunt, off 
to repel Rumanian raids! The hornbeam 
glowed, in the polished floor bodies 
flickered like fish. And the spring floods 
carried tree-rafts, south southeast down 
the Dneister, through Bessarabia, to the 
salt sea, spired city of Constantine, and 
the scented chosen land, her orient. A 
Polish Jew, a girl: what other glory was 
there? The pearl diver’s sun. 

Then the boycott on village usury 
began; and Rubinrot went, not south, 
from the riots where his sons lay dead, 
but north across the marshes to the War- 
saw ghetto, under a sackcloth sun stand- 
ing in black cap and cape before the 
block-long flats with his narrow pro- 
duce cart, calling: “I trade; I buy.” 
There were no curtains in their rooms, 
west of Castle Square. Sionism to Rubin- 
rot was a joint state, Judaea-Polonia, 
where equal rights would be held and 
Yiddish taught in schools: so he was told 
to leave. Ilse’s sleep still knew by touch 
the black farewell castles of Teutonic 
knights bolted to the edge of the 
Gdansk ship-basin. Remote; her only 
home: withheld. 


Rubinrot, died in 


fur-repairman, 
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Chicago, having whipped no one for 
years and mindless, at war’s end, of Po- 
land’s resurgence. ““You can’t go back,” 
Kish had often said after their marriage 
(Ilse had a face, and made lotions and 
rouges seem better, better than they 
were); “you don’t see.” Later there had 
been depression; a house that burned; 
and always he said, “Go to the library, 
you don’t believe,” and spoke incoher- 
ently of the Corridor, Katyn, massacres 
and wild horses. He could know, with- 
out having been there? Because he owned 
Babbin Whole Cosmetics? She would buy 
clothes for Rubynell after the funeral; 
and they would travel. Rubynell was 
named for the first Babbin product she 
had ever demonstrated. The sun’s flower 
is a ruby. Kish was jealous because his 
whole family had been born beneath 
street level, less than a hundred yards 
from dripping Hudson docks. He had 
no memory to tend religiously, no lost 
presence. Had he not driven Con dream- 
less, up to live among potato-pickers, 
that false breed of Polacks? Nor could 
she ever wholly forgive him his first 
wife... 

As if stirred by the closeness of her 
thoughts, Kish moaned and opened half 
an eye (the other kept its secret). 
“Why?” he demanded, in a voice that 
spilled briefly and then was spent. “Ilse, 
why?” 

“I sat here watching you have a 
dream,” she told him, brushing the wind 
aside and rocking into the slight field of 
his fever. “Shall I tell you?” 

You are on a train, she said; alone, 
after a convention, no longer feeling 
elect but watched by public witnesses, 
and, in turn, watching embarrassed a 
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circus poster in the station. Then the 
train moves and it is not a poster, because 
it moves too, but a reflection, trapped 
between windows, of a face over your 
shoulder. The conductor clips a heart 
from your ticket, as usual; but this time 
you are brave enough to look across the 
aisle, at the crossed-eyes behind corrector 
glasses; and a girl whose dragonfly lashes 
flick mayday steadily from behind hers; 
and a white-haired man with a fossilized 
footprint walking across one eye and his 
brow; and a blind boy with a pinwheel 
paper flower in his lapel looking through 
you but, leaning, asking for a light. You 
laugh, no longer less; tolerating them; 
rise and find a waxy cup of water at the 
aisle-end, drink, and review the coach. 
Everywhere, traceries of glassed-in eves, 
blue and pink tints, heads in intersecting 
orbits, systems to which your naked eyes 
are outcast. Now the doppler sounds of 
warning bells impend, red wigwags light 
your cheeks, you hurry to the door to 
dismount—but dare not face the full- 
length mirror. Who are you, Nobody? 
Dreaming it will be forever impossible 
for you to dream... 

His age-freckled hands were paddling 
the blankets with drowning motions. 
Why?—his mouth sucked at the word 
unsounded, over and over. 

“Mother, what’s he doing! Is he hurt?” 
Rubynell had entered and was thrusting 
her arms past Ilse’s face to smooth her 
father’s hair. He fell back, gasping, at 
the quailing of her touch; but Ilse had 
seized her wrists and was dragging her 
past the swollen door. 

“You wouldn’t believe me, to stay out 
of your father’s bedroom? Since a little 
girl you’ve been told. I protect and pro- 
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tect you . . .” Sudden loathing thinned 
her cheeks as she saw what Rubynell was 
wearing: red jeans and a T-shirt that 
failed to mute the young fanfare of 
bosom. “That, you wore that to school!” 

“Of course not. Coo brought me home 
early and I was just changing back when 
I heard you...” 

“Coogan Huberty is pig’s dirt!” 

“. . . You told me that very same 
dream once before.” 

Ilse drove a smile into the bones of her 
cheeks. “That’s how close your father 
and I are, darling. We have each other’s 
dreams.” 

“But you said then it was you on the 
train.” 

“I wanted to protect you. Shouldn’t 
I?” 

“One day babying, the next bully- 
ing!” Rubynell turned her back but 
looked around through a pull of hair that 
she had undone. “Isn’t that why Con 
had to go somewhere else, to vomit? I 
can’t even take a deep breath around 
here. Poor daddy only wants us to be 
alive and find our own street to live on.” 

“I won’t have cheap talk from my 
daughter! Con left—because your father 
is a man without vision; if he has no 
steps to retrace, it’s because he came 
from nothing. Not the electric razor: you 
might as well know it wasn’t that. At 
himself, he couldn’t stand to look day 
after day, and see nothing. Now, are you 
old enough for those facts of life?-—But 
don’t ever betray him to anyone... 
Change into a dress now, since you want 
to be a lady.” 

Rubynell swanked down the hall, but 
just outside her own room she called 
back, “At least he’s never worn us as 
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if we were accessories”; and she dosed to 
sing, going inside! 

Widowed and childless, Use thought. 
Helpless. She had planned, as soon as 
her children were well-married, to visit 
them alternately, piloting their house- 
holds. Peacocks, I raised; and parrots. 


ROMY WAS RINGING the bell below, ready 
to work with tube of lather and safety 
razor. Too shaken to watch her husband’s 
face be bared again, Ilse made comfort 
for herself in the front room, waiting. 
The four glass balls on which the radio- 
table stood broke the afternoon light 
into glacial ravines and cirques on the 
Armenian carpet. This was the way the 
towers of Lwow sometimes bent the day 
downward, or the herald oak too after a 
summer rain. 

She hated to think of those solemn 
weeks when migrant birds would course 
down the darkening flyway, southward, 
excited, leaving her. 

The presence of Romy unnerved Ilse, 
although she had had a week to prepare 
for the hour when his sister Alice would 
arrive without warning and for the first 
time she and Ilse would know each 
other, despite their mourning, face to 
face across Kish’s last bed, in silent con- 
test for recognition from the then-dying 
man. Would Kish flutter his white eyes 
with some final strength and, in a voice 
of betrayal, sigh “..1..s..” and doom 
them to their own illusions? The scene 
had tortured her for years. 

Finally, unable to bear the squeeze of 
her own lungs longer, Ilse locked herself 
in the bathroom and filled the tub. This 
was the old hotel routine, after a driving 
day’s work. Four scoops of bubble bath, 
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to give the water a tartar tinge; arm- 
wiggles in the steam; then half an hour 
of lying, weightless, like a pink-green 
sandbar. On a Cossack lance fix paddle- 
wheels of bison steak and cucumbers: 
oh, an unmarried woman is a summer- 
house—so, my marshmallow-o. Laughter 
leaped in her throat like a colt at its 
first fence; then the towel was chirping 
against her renewed flesh. Next the cere- 
mony moved outside the porcelain, with 
a dew of perfume at wrist and elbow; 
powder, powder; a perk at the brows; 
a yardarm of lipstick; the hair still high: 
what made the glass smile? There was 
Ilse, lustration perfected. 

She was still trying on smiles when she 
heard Romy’s faraway call. Intuitively 
she knew that Kish was better, and so 
dressed briskly: there would be no scene 
with Alice, yet. 

By the time she reached the foot of 
the stairs, Romy was descending, still 
calling. But as he touched bottom, legs 
buckling, he sat down grossly on the 
steps. By then she realized that it was 
not a smile on his face, just his ready 
teeth. 

“You don’t want any more a hus- 
band?” Romy put his balled fists through 
the balustrade toward Ilse, then snatched 
them back. “I got for you good news, 
Kish can speak a little. You make him 
sick, that’s why he’s sick. He wanted 
tomorrow; and you, your face is on the 
back of your head. You wouldn’t believe 
me how weak he is, just so he does not 
have to kill you.” 

Ilse clung to the railing. ““How dare 
you! How dare you!” 

“You are a mother and therefore 
sacred; all right; but look, inside his 
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underwear these.”” When he saw that she 
could not relinquish her hold, he unfold- 
ed them for her through the upright bars, 
napkins stuccoed with pasted-on news- 
print, cut and assorted letters looking 
like ransom notes. ““Was an accident you 
didn’t get to flush them down, maybe? 
You were collecting so they would all go 
together? And that morning in the bath- 
room you forgot awhile and as he shaved, 
he looked . . . I saw once in a slaughter- 
house a man with a maul...” 

“All those are Killdee’s,” her dazed 
voice managed. “What do you know, 
what I’ve suffered?—Con’s came first, in 
his own hand one line: ‘Put me down.’ I 
used to send her jewelry we got through 
premium sales, I sent him clothes; all the 
boxes came back. She said I took more 
than I gave, the way I gave; she wanted 
me to give them themselves. Is that a 
thing to say to me?” 

“You let Kish think he had done some- 
thing. For the same reason as my own 
sister, you’re not a wife, Ilse: you didn’t 
give him any children either . . . Read 
from Killdee.” This time he squashed the 
papers between her fingers and the rail- 
ing, but when Ilse’s eyes remained in- 
ward, he tried to quote from memory. 
"LOCAL WOMAN WINNI HOLDS RECORD 
ELEVEN MONTHS CARRY IN BELLY RE- 
FUSES BIRTH MALABARS RIDE CHILDREN 
ON HIP AND BACK UNTIL EIGHTEEN ARE 
YOU CANNIBAL EATING ON CON TO GET 
HIM BACK IN?’ ” 

Winter lightning visibly stroked her 
throat and cheeks. 

“Ilse.” standing now, 
towering from the steps, but his voice 
was edgeless. “What is it in Kish you 
hated so?” 


Romy was 
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At last her clenched hands strummed 
the balustrade, its wooden tune her other 
voice. She was annoyed by his presump- 
tion. “Once an old picture of Alice I 
found in his drawer. We used to look so 
much alike; Kish didn’t marry me, he 
married her twice. You would know, it’s 
possible we even had some same manner- 
isms. Only for being younger and hav- 
ing kids, I was different. That’s when I 
realized, as I kept growing older than the 
Alice he remembered, he’d want her 
again, or someone fresh who looked like 
both of us. I took back Con and Ruby- 
nell. They were the past I left too soon 
to finish. So taking them from him, that 
makes me even more than ever like Alice? 
In Chicago we’re all equals; here I look 
like anyone, anyone is no one. But in 
Lwow, not.” 

“Not in Lwow?” 

“. .. I don’t know, how can I be sure 
just now?” 

Romy walked over to the hall-tree, 
forgetting he had brought no hat. His 
face was untouched. “Long ago Kish 
came at your shrine to worship,” he 
mused, “but found already you were 
worshiping there.” Halfway through un- 
wrapping a piece of gum, he gave up. 
“Believe me, you look better without 
make-up,” he said, tapped her hand, and 
was gone. 

Then it was useless to cry, because she 
was alone. She stood counting her breaths, 
wondering if the worst were over, won- 
dering if any cadre of reveries could 
survive. It was a gift of surprise, there- 
fore, the unexpected chirrup of a song- 
bird tinkering overhead, so close it could 
be only in her house. Beginning warily, 
the scant fluttering voice, alternately 
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quickening, then quieting, spilled green 
and yellow grains of melody, as Ilse start- 
ed up the steps. It was the wild canary 
that she had heard for the past few days, 
her canary to cage, if she could close the 
upstairs windows on it. The sound was 
being swallowed, pursed to a wavering 
flirt; yet halfway up the stairs she took 
it as a message of forgiveness; and by the 
top, approval of all she had ever been or 
done: her carrier bird. 

Even as she made little celebrant leaps 
off the top step, the sound was stopping. 
Had the canary flown; was it preening 
under the eaves? Skintight and cautious, 
she moved with exalted stealth to the 
guest bedroom, Con’s old room, and let 
the door swing back covertly. 

Rubynell was leaning out over the sill, 
into Coogan Huberty’s caress as he nested 
in his jacket on the kitchen roof. Extrav- 
agantly, they smoked each other’s kiss, 
in prolonged drags. When, eventually, 
Coogan relented, he leaned back, put 
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ceremonial hands to his mouth and utter- 
ed eight summoning chirps. 

Dazed, Ilse withdrew, walking back- 
ward the few remaining steps of the 
hallway, one shoulder trolling the wall. 
Outside Kish’s room she halted; her un- 
clenched hands began to shred Killdee’s 
napkin communiques and then, inevit- 
ably, to pop them like spy pellets into her 
mouth. As fast as she chewed them, the 
juices of her mouth hardly primed, she 
choked; but with ruthless humility per- 
sisted. As soon as her hands were freed, 
she winced open the door and, with tiny 
bridal steps, went in to view her husband. 
Shaven to the point of innocence, his face 
tunneled up toward her from the bottom 
of his sleep. As she watched, the sentinel 
secret eye twitched. With a moan of 
sacrificial eagerness, fully clothed Mrs. 
Babbin crept into bed with her husband 
and lay along his length, quiet, submis- 
sive, curious to know whose hand would 
touch her next. 
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La Folie 


LOUISE PFAFFMANN 


knobby-kneed and extra long. She was a 
tall girl and still shooting straight up, the 
hem of her skirt forever needing letting 
down again, her blazer sleeves showing 
inches of bony wrist. For all that, she 
never was a gawk like me. She climbed 
with big clean strides; one and two, one 
and two, Nan’s legs went, scissoring up 
the hill path, quick and sure-footed and 
steady. Practicing Everest, Nan was. I 
could tell when she jutted her chin like 
that. She was leaning forward under the 
limp rucksack as if it weighed a ton. 

Every step we took was putting dis- 
tance between us and the enemy and you 
would have thought old Minnie Gibbard 
herself was chasing us, from the pace 
Nan set. I walked close behind her, put- 
ting my feet exactly where she stepped, 
and we could hear Julie struggling to 
keep up, floundering on the loose stones, 
puffing and blowing like a fat cow. It 
served her right, I thought, butting in 
like that. I was wishing I could have 
kept my mouth shut about climbing to 
La Folie that afternoon. We hadn’t taken 
anyone up there, not ever, not since we 
first discovered the house. 

The sunlight trickled down to lie in 
little brown pools on the fir needles. It 
was hot in the wood, spicy-smelling. 
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NAN PRITCHARD’S LEGS were like a boy’s, 


“Hey!” Julie said. “You two. Slow 
down. For heaven’s sake!” 

Nan stopped to look around. 

“I’m dying of thirst,” Julie said, pout- 
ing up at us. Her round face was tomato- 
red, her blonde bangs dark and sticky. 

“Buck up, we’re nearly to the spring,” 
Nan said. “We always rest at the spring.” 

“No wonder nobody comes up here, 
only you two old mountain goats.” 

“Well, you cam get to La Folie from 
above,” Nan said crossly. “You can take 
the funicular to San Loup and walk 
down along the ridge.” 

“That’s for me,” Julie said, “every 
time.” 

At the spring in the wood, the water 
came out of the hillside through a narrow 
pipe and fell into the hollowed oak trunk 
under it with a cool bright noise. Nan 
drank neatly out of her cupped hands. 
“You drink slowly now,” she told Julie. 
We stood three in a row with our hands 
plunged wrist deep in the trough, until 
our fingers ached with the cold of it. 

“How on earth’d you ever find this 
crazy house of yours in the first place?” 
Julie said. 

“Stumbled onto it.” Nan _ gestured 
vaguely. “Messing about, exploring.” 

“It’s miles out of bounds,” I said, “if 
they even know it’s up here, that is.” 
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“Ha, can you imagine the Gibbard 
ever sweating up here?” 

“Don’t you be too sure.” I smiled at 
Julie. “You can’t be too sure about the 
Gibbard.” 

Minerva Gibbard was the common 
enemy, the single bond really. Otherwise 
Julie wasn’t the least our type. 

“The old brute,” Nan said. She pulled 
a sour face. The whole school hated Miss 
Gibbard, Nan more than anyone. 

Nan had been a boarder at Madame 
Meyer’s much longer than the rest of us, 
since she was nine and her parents got 
their divorce. The school was an old- 
fashioned pension pour jeunes filles, a 
white villa perched above the Lake of 
Geneva among those sunny terraced vine- 
yards. From there, Nan went to her 
mother’s in Paris at Christmas and to 
her father’s in England for the summer 
holidays. At Easter, when neither house- 
hold could have her conveniently, she 
was farmed out to an elderly great-aunt 
in Florence. The time she told about it, 
not boasting at all, it sounded rather 
marvelous. I thought, no wonder she 
carries her head like that, very high, with 
a secret mocking look. 

It took ages getting to know Nan, 
almost the whole year. She never joined 
in when the others sat tittering over their 
stupid little jokes; horrid little beasts 
they were really, with their heads bent 
close, whispering, snickering. I was the 
only new girl in the class that year, the 
only American. I poked out my chin like 
Nan’s, ignoring them. I tried on Nan’s 
look, cool and far away. 


MISS GIBBARD was head matron at Meyer’s 
and British and she lived in. Nan was 
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more or less permanently in her black 
book for one thing or another—for rude- 
ness mostly, and always for untidiness. 
The Gibbard was such an awful snoop. 
She went through our dresser drawers 
carefully once a week. She could find any 
hidden thing, a crumb of chocolate bar, 
a special letter. We knew she read our 
letters. It made me shiver to think of 
those big hands of hers poking through 
our things. I guess I remember her hands 
better than anything else about her, 
freckled and meaty-looking and then so 
terribly harsh when they touched you, 
it came as a shock. I found out about 
that right away. 

The first week at school I went down 
a flight of stairs headfirst and scraped 
both my knees raw. It was Nan Pritchard 
who got told off to look after me. Un- 
interested and disdainful, she delivered 
me up to the infirmary door. But she 
didn’t go away then; she stood leaning 
in the doorway to watch. 

“And what have we here?” Miss Gib- 
bard boomed, false hearty, showing her 
teeth. She stripped both my torn stock- 
ings off the torn flesh with a single pain- 
ful snatch of her two big hands. When 
she reached for the iodine bottle, I saw 
Nan turn her head. I clamped my upper 
teeth over my lower lip. I bit until I 
tasted blood while Miss Gibbard swabbed 
and probed and swabbed. 

“There now. Stood it like a true-blue 
Briton.” Miss Gibbard backed away to 
admire her handiwork. 

I licked my lip. “I’m not any damn 
Briton,” I said. “I’m a Yank.” 

Miss Gibbard sucked in her breath. 
“You mind your tongue, my girl,” she 
said. “Never mind what you are, you 
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mind your tongue with me. Or you'll 
wish you never had one.” She gave me 
a black look. 

I said, “Yes, Miss Gibbard,” and scoot- 
ed out of there. 

Nan walked down the hall beside me. 
“You’re okay, Yank,” Nan said, out of 
the corner of her mouth, gangster fash- 
ion and friendly. It was the first she had 
ever spoken to me. By the time we got 
to the stairway, though, she had her look 
back: uppity, superior. “She’s a sadist, 
you know,” Nan said in that fluting 
English voice of hers. “When the old girl 
takes your temperature, she rams the 
thermometer down your throat like a 
bloody bayonet.” 

I stared and Nan shrugged and sniffed 
and went back downstairs to the class- 
room without me. 

I did get to know her, though, at first 
only a little bit at a time. After we found 
La Folie, everything happened quickly 
and easily. It was the first I ever realized 
people could be different on the inside 
from the outside. Inside Nan was won- 
derful, not at all what you’d expect. She 
had a passion for certain things which 
had to be taken seriously; a passion for 
mountains and animals and archeology, 
in about that order. Once she knew I 
wouldn’t laugh, she talked about all that. 
Because it was before Tenzing and Sir 
Edmund, Everest was her special moun- 
tain. She knew every detail of every 
attempt on Everest; she knew about 
boots and oxygen and the proper treat- 
ment of frostbite with gruesome bits 
about gangrene of the toes. She loved 
compasses and map-reading and all the 
lovely sounding mountain jargon: cram- 
pon, bergschrund, rappel. 
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The Gibbard was different inside too. 


Outside she was a jolly fat woman. Her 
little sitting room back of the infirmary 
was a green-y, gold-y place. She grew 
geraniums there on a wide window sill 
and philodendron trained up the book- 
shelves. Snake plant, waxy begonias, 
Wandering Jew, all were there and cut 
flowers sometimes and a row of baby 
cacti in tiny pots. Nan said orchids too 
and flesh-eating jungle plants that she 
fed with flies, but that was only Nan. 
There was also a very large glass jar of 
striped peppermint humbugs that caught 
the eye when one went in on errands, but 
she never offered those to any but her 
pets. She always had her little flock of 
spies and favorites. 


“WOULDN’T SHE absolutely die if she 
knew?” Julie said now, squatting on her 
heels to rest by the spring in the fir wood. 
“If the Gibbard knew we were here on 
the mountain a million miles from where 
we're supposed to be? Can’t you just see 
her writhing?” 

“What Miss Gibbard doesn’t know 
won’t ever hurt her,” Nan said in a flat 
harsh voice. She was filling the thermos 
she carried in the rucksack. We never 
talked about the Gibbard at La Folie if 
we could help it. 

Past the spring our path leveled out 
along the flank of the hill, widening to 
where we could walk three abreast. 

“The lilac’ll be out,” Nan said. 
“Buds last time,” she explained to Julie. 
““Masses.” 

“Way up here? Who'd ever plant 
lilac?” 

“Big bushes, trees almost. I guess the 
people who started the house.” 
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“And it wasn’t ever lived in?” 

“Wait till you see,” I told her. “It 
wasn’t finished even. Not even window 
frames. They ran out of money. Or they 
died. Nan thinks they died.” 

“Ghosts?” Julie said, genuinely inter- 
ested. 

I looked at Nan. Not ghosts exactly, 
I thought, not with all that sun and the 
wind coming in at the naked windows. 
“No ghosts,” I said. “Nothing creepy.” 

“That’s right.” Nan nodded. “Come 
on, Edna, race you to the lilacs!” 

I threw myself along the path, any 
old how. Running as hard as I could, I 
could never catch her. I got to the lilacs 
sobbing for breath. Nan had pulled down 
a big branch; she buried her face in 
the cool purple. “Do smell,” she said. 
“Heavenly.” I smelled carefully: mm- 
mm-mm. I closed my eyes to smell 
better, but I couldn’t help remembering 
the Gibbard had lilac in her sitting room 
that week, and marsh marigolds in a 
little white jug from God knows where. 
I wondered if she’d got them off our 
trees, out of our fields, but I didn’t say 
anything to Nan to spoil it. 

Julie came plodding sullenly after us 
to stand beside the lilac. “I suppose that’s 
it, is it?” she asked, pointing, and we 
both turned to look up at the house on 
the hill. 

Three stories tall, La Folie was, of 
creamy yellow field-stone, boasting a 
single stubby turret. It stood up to take 
the afternoon sunlight full in the face 
with a great unblinking stare. No one 
could tell us who the builders were or 
why they abandoned it. That it went by 
the name of The Folly suggested their 
pretension and their failure. It was 
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mellowed by the weather, wind-scoured, 
sun-baked; it looked as clean and polish- 
ed as a sea shell. 

Inside the rooms were bone bare; stone 
floored, the walls faced with white 
plaster. Nan and I had chosen rooms 
once, played at furnishing, but it was 
better the way it was, half house, half 
airy cave. “If we ever buy it,” Nan had 
said once, looking around with that in- 
tense brooding stare of hers that made 
any plan very real, very immediate, “look 
here, when we buy it, let’s leave it exactly 
as it is.” But we had long since begun to 
think of it as our own. 

It was with the casual glancing air of 
ownership that Nan was leading the 
way now up the shallow grassy embank- 
ments; easy, prideful, observing of the 
smallest detail. The lizard flicking off 
the sunny doorstep might have been the 
family cat. We went in at the wide front 
door and our tennis shoes were quiet on 
the stone stairway. We climbed quickly 
and without talking to the second floor 
landing. There Julie suddenly balked. 
Looking up at the next thin curve of 
beautifully rising steps, wall-hugging, 
bannisterless, Julie saw the jagged crack 
marring the underside. 

“Hey,” she whispered, “not up there? 
Not up that rotten thing?” 

“Perfectly safe,” Nan said. “Cross my 
heart, Julie. We’ve been up it a million 
times.” 

“Don’t be a baby,” I said. I gave Julie 
a tiny malicious shove. 

Nan turned back from halfway up the 
flight. “Oh come on, Julie. I’ll give you 
a hand up.” 

“You’re standing right over it,” Julie 
squeaked, “right over the crack!” 
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“But it’s perfectly safe. Look.” Nan 
jounced a very little to show her. 

“Loathsome,” Julie moaned. She start- 
ed gingerly upward, shrinking against 
the stairwall. “Out of my way then,” 
she said. “Nan! Idiot. Out of my way!” 
She scampered. 


up top there were two rooms, turret 
rooms we called them, and a square patch 
of flat roof. The three of us stepped out 
blinking into a sudden dazzle of sun- 
light, into a breath-taking sweep of space 
that seemed as high as heaven itself, as 
wide and as deep. The wretched school 
and everything about it was lost far 
under the hill. The deep sea green of the 
fir wood seemed to fall sheer to the lake 
below. Across the water was France, a 
wall of mountain cast all in one smoke- 
blue piece and, in the south, the Dent du 
Midi, barring the way to Italy like a 
fortress. 

Julie stood quite motionless, shading 
her eyes with both hands. “Oh, I say,” 
she muttered, “this is really rather some- 
thing, isn’t it?” 

“Roof of the world,” I told her, pleas- 
ed, unthinking, giving away our name 
for it just like that. “We call it the roof 
of the world up here.” 

The magic was very potent. Staring 
outward, dizzy with sun and height, one 
could believe in almost anything on the 
roof of La Folie. Ship’s deck, Aztec 
temple, castle rampart, Nan had called it 
all of those and the high terrace of the 
Tibetan lamasery where we stopped for 
the night to hire porters for the ascent. 
Most often of all, it was simply Camp 
Four at twenty-three thousand feet on 
the North Col, safe from avalanches, 
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deviled by windstorms, where the bril- 
liance of sun on snow could strike you 
blind and the thin bright air parch your 
throat past swallowing. 

Behind me now, Nan had already 
started to make camp. She knelt to un- 
pack the rucksack, dividing our rations 
carefully into three small heaps. She 
spread the legs of the little iron tripod, 
filled the tin saucepan from the thermos. 
She lit the Sterno in the burner. “Tea in 
half a mo.” She smiled up at me. Her 
stubby fingers with the close-bitten nails 
moved lovingly over the bits of cheap 
camp crockery we had bought out of our 
pocket money. I had never seen any- 
one handle everyday things, knife, cup, 
saucepan, with such unashamed pleasure. 

“But it’s perfect for sunbathing,” 
Julie was deciding, settling herself lux- 
uriously. She rolled down the tan lisle 
stockings, tucked up her blouse sleeves, 
undid another two buttons at her throat. 
She inspected the ridge above the house, 
all grassy meadow under a froth of 
Queen Anne’s lace. “I don’t see any path 
up there, Nan.” 

Nan shrugged, busy again with the 
tea-making. “Actually no one ever comes 
that way,” she said. 

Julie hesitated, kicked off her shoes, 
pulled off the sticky stockings. Then, 
very daring, she shucked off the white 
school blouse. “There’s always airplanes, 
I suppose. I hope.” She giggled. 

I caught Nan’s frown of displeasure: 
I averted my eyes from the whiteness, 
the fatness of Julie, the pink cotton bra 
tight over the plumping breasts. And 
from the offensive cast-off clothes, skirt, 
stockings, shoes, thrown every which 
way. In our own house we were extreme- 
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ly fastidious. As if that weren’t quite 
enough, Julie, still supine, eyes squinched 
against the sun, was wriggling and hitch- 
ing now out of her garter belt. She flung 
it on top of the heap. “Oh bliss,” Julie 
sighed, settling, snuggling. 

We ate quickly in a profound con- 
templative silence, savoring the confec- 
tions Nan had selected at the village 
shop, saving for last what we called 
yummy bics: three vast slabs of sugar 
wafer cemented with cream filling and 
liberally coated with chocolate. Nan 
licked her fingers delicately and handed 
round the tea, green black in tin mugs. 

“Gosh,” Julie said, “if I'd bought 
cigarettes, we could even smoke.” 

“Spoils the wind,” Nan said, rather 
curtly; and to me, “Look, Edna, you 
know we could cook a proper meal up 
here someday. Breakfast even. We could 
do bacon if I had a little fry pan.” She 
considered the little fry pan longingly. 

“You’ve got your watch,” Julie said. 
She rolled onto her stomach. “Time me, 
will you, a quarter hour each, back and 
front?” 

“If we had sleeping bags,” Nan per- 
sisted, glancing idly at her watch, “Edna, 
if we had sleeping bags, we could even 
sleep up here, camp out properly.” 

“Nuts,” Julie said. She opened one 
eye. ““You’re both nuts, you know. You’d 
never get away with it.” 

“I bet we could,” I said, doubting but 
loyal. 

Julie hauled herself upright. She began 
to stroke her round white calves. She 
bent her face forward onto her knees. 
“What a bore,” she said, “little girls play- 
ing at Indians. Oh Lord, will you ever 
grow up?” 
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She lurched onto her feet and began 
halfheartedly a series of bobbing and 
swaying movements, a parody of the 
ladylike calisthenics that were required 
of us daily at Meyer’s. She fluttered her 
wrists up to shoulder level and down 
again, she bent, she twisted. “I’m a leaf 
on the wind,” she pronounced in a high- 
pitched singsong, “I’m a bird in flight, 
I’m a tree bending, bending, bending to 
the gale. Oh Lord, what a bore,” she 
groaned. She began to pirouette, elephan- 
tine and coy, along the roof edge, flirt- 
ing the green school skirt to show her 
fat white knees. “Snobby old Nancy,” 
she sneered, “silly old Edna, the Yank: 
sneaking off to a stupid old house on a 
stupid old hill, to play never-never land 
on the roof.” She giggled. “Wait till they 
hear about this back at school!” 

I was starting up in a fury, wanting 
to hit her, when I saw the other one; in 
the field above the house, the other figure 
coming toward us across the flowery 
meadows. A stout woman in a print 
frock and a floppy hat was walking 
there, carrying an armful of flowers. It 
was only when she raised her purplish 
face toward us in a long hard stare that 
I knew who she was. 

“Tt’s her!” I choked. “Look, it’s—” 

But Nan had seen too. “Get down. Get 
down, you fool!” she growled at Julie. 

“It can’t be,” Julie protested, collaps- 
ing nonetheless, crawling to us on hands 
and knees. “It couldn’t be!” 

We crouched there staring at each 
other. 

“She saw you,” I said bitterly. “It’s 
her and she saw you.” 

“I don’t care if she did,” Julie said. 
“What if she did?” 
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“Shut up!” Nan said. “Listen!” The 
figure had disappeared from our view; 
no sound came on the sunny air. The pale 
silky sky seemed suddenly very low, near 
enough to touch. Julie was breathing 
noisily through her mouth. “She won’t 
ever come up here,” Julie said. She began 
pulling on her blouse; she was buttoning 
it crooked. 

“Don’t 
breathe.” 

I thought of the open doorway guard- 
ed only by a green lizard with a little 
flicking tongue. I thought of the curving 
rise of our fragile stairway, mounting 
sheer and open through that empty 
honeycomb of rooms. I came to the crack 
in the stair. My heart leaped at the 
thought of it. It was the moat to our 
castle. I thought we were saved. 

“The crack, Nan,” I whispered. “Nan, 
she won’t ever come past the crack, will 
she?” 

But Nan shook her head. “She'll try,” 
Nan said through her teeth. “The great 
fat toad, just let her try!” 

We heard the slow heavy step come 
in at the door, the stout leather shoes 
gritting on stone. Intolerably slow she 
was, coming up the stairway. Nan was 
counting the steps, her eyes narrowing to 
slits. Did Nan know which step was the 
cracked one? She must have, from her 
face. Could she see the crack widening, 
straining, bursting outward in hideous 
explosion? I held my breath waiting for 
it, willing it now, because I knew Nan 
was willing it with every ounce of her 
rigid body. 

It came not loud, but soft, a noise 
like the ripping of heavy silk; then 
the muted, rumbling, billowing, roaring 


move,” Nan said, “don’t 
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crash; finally the small sad sifting of 
white dust into our frightened faces. 


IT WAS NAN who moved first. I watched 
her down the narrow rim of steps that 
still hung jagged and broken to the stair- 
wall. She moved fussily and neatly, 
testing every handhold and foothold. 
Following as quickly as I dared, I fell 
the last third of the way. I crouched 
where I landed, looking up at her. Her 
face frightened me more than anything 
else. 

Miss Gibbard lay on the second floor 
landing in a heap of rubble; as huge, as 
granitic as a fallen Colossus, her foolish 
hat and her armful of flowers untidily 
scattered. I thought she must be dead, 
but I asked it anyway. 

Nan swallowed and turned away. 
“Let’s get away from here, quick,” Nan 
said. My mouth went dry with panic. She 
was very white and fierce looking and 
she was trembling. I didn’t know this 
Nan at all, but she was still Nan. I 
scrambled uncertainly to my feet, ready 
to follow her. 

“You can’t!” The voice came from 
above like the voice of conscience: 
finicky, whining, imperative. We looked 
up and there was Julie’s face, peering 
down at us, greenish, distorted with fear, 
but very real. 

“You!” Nan said. “Hurry up, you. 
You get down here!” 

“You can’t just run away,” Julie said. 

“Who's ever going to know if we do?” 
Nan said. 

“You can’t!” Julie repeated. She fetch- 
ed a long shaky breath. “Anyway I 
can’t possibly climb down there,” she 
whined, “not possibly.” 
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Nan’s eyes flashed. ““You toss my stuff 
down here. At once! The rucksack, the 
thermos, everything. Hurry up! Don’t 
you leave one scrap of my things up 
there.” 

I took a step back toward Miss Gib- 
bard. 

“I can’t,” Julie was quavering. “Nan, 
you just can’t—” 

“Damn you, I'll come up after you!” 
Nan stormed. 

There was nothing for it. I would have 
to touch her and I hated very much hav- 
ing to. I thought touching her fat dead 
wrist would be like touching a snake, 
cold, slippery. I stooped and put two 
finger tips lightly to her hand. The 
freckled skin was warm and moist and 
very much alive. I grabbed her wrist up 
firmly in my two hands, searching wildly 
for a pulse, not knowing at all where to 
find it. “She’s alive,” I croaked, “Nan, 
look! Nan, please look, she’s alive!” 
I could see plainly now that she was 
breathing. The stout bosom under the 
purple flowers was moving regularly and 
strongly. Nan came to kneel beside me. 
Even she could see the flickering at 
mouth and eyelids that must mean re- 
turning consciousness. “We have to have 
help,” I said. “Somebody’ll have to go 
for help.” 

Then the color came rushing back into 
Nan’s face. For one dizzy moment I 
_ thought it was Nan who had died there 
on the landing and was coming to life 
as I watched. Slowly her face grew more 
familiar, the eyes began to come alive 
again. 

“Go for help? Yes, of course.” She was 
stammering. “Of course, I'll go.” But 
she seemed incapable of moving. She took 
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Miss Gibbard’s hand out of my two 
hands and cradled it in an oddly for- 
giving, gentle way. 

I could hear Julie above us beginning 
to cry now, strangling frightened sobs. 
“Look. Go to San Loup, Nan,” I 
said. “It’s quicker. Go to the funicular 
station.” 

“All right, Edna, yes.” 

“Tell them an English lady has had 
an accident.” 

“Yes, of course, an accident.” She 
fastened on the word. “An accident.” 

“Get the porters, Nan, they'll have a 
stretcher.” She raised her head at that. 
“Please hurry, Nan. Go quickly!” I 
prodded. 

“I thought I killed her,” Nan said, 
getting to her feet. She shook her head 
to clear it. “I didn’t kill her. I didn’t 
really kill her. She’s alive.” 

“Concussion maybe,” I said. “Or 
maybe shock. Please hurry, Nan!” 

She stopped to take one last look at 
the woman lying there. “Take care of 
her,” she said soberly. “Watch over her.” 
She caught her breath. “Will you wait 
for me?” 

I nodded. 

“T’ll be quick, quick as I can.” She 
gathered herself. She went down the last 
flight of stairs two at a time, running 
lightly, sure-footedly on those long thin 
legs of hers. 

In a moment I caught sight of her 
again through the wide bare window of 
La Folie; running doggedly across the 
flowery meadows, pacing it carefully she 
was, breathing thriftily as if it were 
Everest. Poor Nan, running to fetch the 
Sherpa porters and the litter from base 
camp. 
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Order of the Day 


JOAN WHITE 


Go to the houses and hunt for victims 
By ways leading rapidly through gardens. 
Believe yourself molested by no flowers. 


We shall turn the sun off for your passage; 
There are deeds best done beneath the clouds, 
Outdoors becoming the inside of rooms. 


Though crooked paths are sometimes called straighter, 
Avoid the circular for its symbolism 
Of irrationality, of returning to the past. 


If for your masquerade you wear these gloves 
You will seem a cautious gardener 
With a green thumb bringing bulbs to life, 


Clearing away the thickets for your progress, 
Unpricked by the narrow red-tipped thorns, 
Bruising none of the fleshy pliancies. 


Thus preserving principles of life and death 
You will antagonize your own antagonisms, 
Cultivating logic with your devastations. 


And if you wear this mask ambiguous and plain 
You will return inevitable as Fate 
Striding with his own grief among the stars, 


Having reduced the earth to golden ashes 


Under a metal sky and floating on 
A richer sea, its breakers broken. 
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Homecoming 


JOHN ED PEARCE’ 


ED RELAXED after they passed through 
Columbus and headed down the wide, 
straight highway toward the Florida 
border. 

“You’re going too fast,” said his wife, 
looking up from the road map. In the 
back seat their two daughters, six and 
eight, argued over a comic book. 

“I know,” he said. “You two quit that 
fussing back there!” 

He speeded up to pass a dilapidated 
Ford, and as he straightened to pass, the 
Ford turned left directly in front of 
him. As it turned, Ed saw its Negro 
driver look toward him, saw his eyes 
widen and his jaw sag, and for a long, 
floating moment Ed knew they were 
going to hit. In that moment he jammed 
his foot hard on the brake, wrenched 
the wheel to the right, and stuck out his 
right arm to keep Sarah from hitting the 
windshield. 

As if in slow motion they glided for- 
ward, then there was a smashing sound, 
and he saw the Ford spin around, plunge 
backward down the road, careen across 
the shoulder and into the deep ditch. He 
slammed into the steering wheel, felt 
Sarah’s weight carry his arm forward 
against the dashboard, and then every- 
thing was quiet. 


Sitting back, she looked at him blankly. 
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“You hurt?” he asked. She shook her 
head, and they turned to see the two 
girls sitting up from where they had 
been thrown against the back of the 
seat. 

“Look after them,” he said, and got 
out and ran to where the Ford lay on 
its side at the bottom of the twelve-foot 
ditch. As he scrambled down the bank, 
the door was pushed open and, one by 
one, eight Negroes got out. 

“Are you all right?” Ed asked the 
driver, who stood looking at him un- 
certainly. 

“Ah think so,” he said in soft, south- 
ern tones. ““Yessuh; I guess.” 

Ed felt the fear inside him fade, and 
became aware that his throat was dry, 
his knees were trembling, and that a 
small trickle of blood was oozing from 
his nose. 

“My head’s cut,” said one of the men, 
and when he took his hand down Ed 
could see the blood on it. “It ain’t bad,” 
he added. 

Ed took him to where Sarah and the 
two girls stood beside the road, looking 
at the mangled front of their car, its 
hood smashed, its wheel bent, glass from 
the headlight mingled with the dirt in 
the road. Jane, the younger child, was 
holding to her mother and crying soft- 
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ly, and Sarah murmured to her and 
looked questioningly as Ed approached. 

“Are they all right?” she asked. He 
nodded and she said, “Oh, thank God!” 
Then she got the first-aid kit and put a 
Band-Aid on the Negro’s cut. He stood 
quietly while she worked, his head 
bowed, glancing at her out of the corner 
of his eye, and when she finished, he 
nodded wordlessly and followed Ed back 
to where his friends stood, looking down 
at their forlorn Ford. 

“I’m sorry about this,” Ed said to the 
driver. 

“Yessuh,” he answered. They all 
looked at Ed, then back at the car in 
the ditch. 

“Why didn’t you signal you were 
going to turn?” Ed asked, and the driver 
twisted and gestured nervously. 

“Ah din see you,” he said. “Ah was 
jus goan to tun off to that road theah,” 
he pointed to a red-clay path leading 
through the pine woods, “but when I 
tunned to see if anyone was coming, you 
were already on me. I din have no time 
to do nothin. If I’d slowed down, you’d 
hit me square.” 

A car pulled up, its driver leaning out 
to see what was going on, and Ed 
walked over and asked him to call the 
police. When he left, Ed turned back 
to the wreck. 

“Do you have liability?” he asked the 
driver, but the man only said, “Huh?” 
and Ed knew that he didn’t. 

“Insurance,” he explained, “to pay 
damages in a wreck. Don’t worry about 
it. I’m insured, and I guess this is as 
much my fault as yours.” 


“Yessuh,” the driver repeated. 
“She fixed my head,” 


said the man 
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with the cut, and they all looked curi- 
ously at the bandage and then back at 
Ed, but he could get nothing from their 
blank stares and walked back to where 
Sarah and the girls were sitting on suit- 
cases beside the road. 

“All right?” he asked. 

“We're fine,” she replied, but added, 
“They worry me,” pointing to a crowd 
of Negroes who, within minutes of the 
wreck, had started filtering out of the 
pine woods by twos and threes as 
though informed by some mysterious 
communications system, and now stood 
clustered around the far side of the 
ditch, talking softly among themselves 
and darting glances at Ed and his family. 

“You don’t think they’d do anything, 
do you?” she asked, but he smiled. 

“Relax,” he told her. “They'd cut off 
a hand before they’d lay it on us.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I know,” he said, and she said, “Oh,” 
and then, “I forget that you’re a south- 
erner. You don’t seem like it.” 

“T don’t feel like it, either,” he said. 
“But I am. Or was.” 

He saw, far down the road, the wink- 
ing of a red beacon, and heard the rise 
and fall of a police siren. The Negroes 
who had come out of the woods drew 
back to the fringe of trees, and the 
group beside the road huddled together 
at the sound, glancing warily down the 
road. With a last mumbling groan of its 
siren, a state patrol cruiser pulled to a 
stop and two patrolmen got out, big 
men, tall and heavy, moving with un- 
hurried confidence. One of them began 
making notes on the wreckage, the other 
came toward Ed, tipped his hat, and 
said, “Are you the driver, sir?” 
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His voice was soft and courteous. Ed 
said he was. 

“May I see your license, sir?” 

Ed handed him his wallet, hoping that 
he would notice also the Navy Reserve 
card and those showing membership in 
the country club, PTA, and AAA, the 
citadels of respectability, but the patrol- 
man shook his head. 

“Just remove the license, please,” and 
Ed handed it to him. 

He made notes, spoke briefly to his 
companion, and returned. 

“You were going a little fast, weren’t 
you, sir? We have a fifty-five-mile limit 
in Georgia, you know.” 

Ed said yes, he had been going a lit- 
tle fast, he guessed. 

““About how fast, sir?” 

Ed said he couldn’t be sure. About 
sixty. 

“You usually give a fellow a five-mile 
break on speed, don’t you?” he asked, 


but the patrolman looked at him coldly. 
“I’m not arresting you for speeding, 
sir,” he said quietly. ““You’ve hit some- 


one, 


At the patrolman’s request, Ed gave 
his version of the accident. The officer 
nodded. “Excuse me, please,” he said, 
and turned to the group of Negroes. 

“Get over here, Sambo,” he snapped, 
and his voice, though still soft, had a 
new note in it. The driver shuffled over, 
grinning painfully. 

“You the driver?” 

“Yessuh, capn.” 

“Let’s see your driver’s license.” 

The man squirmed. 

“Well suh, capn, the man down the 
cotehouse, he say I tell you I come back 
next week I get that license, I go down 
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theah but he say I say I goan get it if 
anybody asks he say I tell you...” 

“Shut up,” said the patrolman casual- 
ly. “No driver’s license. What’s your 
name, Sambo?” 

“Powell, suh. Jesse Powell. Live ovah 

yonduh Mill Station.” 
- “How come you didn’t signal before 
you turned?” asked the officer. Jesse 
rubbed his hands nervously against the 
sides of his trousers. 

“Well suh,” he said, “I jus goan tun 
off the head road, to that road theah, go 
ovah Mill Station, and I mean to signal, 
but when I look out the window, go to 
signal, this genmun heah he already 
theah, I doan have no time.” 

“That’s enough!” the patrolman 
snapped. “You see, sir,” he said to Ed, 
“why we have our speed limit. You 
folks come through here, in a hurry, 
and you don’t know how these niggers 
drive, and you see what happens.” 

Ed felt resentment in spite of him- 
self. 

“IT was born and brought up in North 
Carolina,” he said. The patrolman 
looked at him sharply. 

“J didn’t think you sounded exactly 
like a northerner,” he said. “What part 
of North Carolina?” 

“Rutherford County, 
miles east of Asheville.” 

“Sure,” said the officer. “I know that 
country. Good country. Well, now, Mr. 
Hayes, I’ve got to make a report on this, 
you know, and I’ve got to say that both 
of you were a little at fault. But there’s 
nothing here to make an arrest for, I 
think, unless you want to prefer charg- 
es, and I doubt the nigger has anything 
worth suing for.” 
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Ed assured him that he wanted only 
to get the car fixed and be on his way, 
and the patrolman nodded sympatheti- 
cally. 

“T’'ll call ahead for a wrecker,” he 


said, and tipped his helmet toward 
Sarah. “If you don’t mind my suggest- 
ing it, ma’am, I thought maybe you and 
the little ladies would be more comfort- 
able in our car.” 

The girls’ faces gave him his answer 
and he bowed them into the cruiser with 
a courtly flourish, then turned toward 
the Negroes. 

“All right, Lightning,” he snapped to 
the driver. “Get down there and get 
behind that wheel and see if that heap 
will run. You boys,” he called to the 
Negroes standing at the edge of the 
woods, “get down in that ditch and get 
a hand on that car.” 

They scrambled to obey and quickly 
righted the car. Jesse started it without 
trouble. 

“Now, Sambo,” said the patrolman, 
“when I give the signal, you gun that 
thing. And you boys! When I holler 
heave, I want that thing to come out of 
there, understand? All right, now— 
heave!” 

Wheels spun and men grunted and 
the car climbed almost to the top of the 
ditch before it lost momentum and 
rolled backward. Three of the men had 
to throw themselves aside to avoid being 
crushed as it slid back to the bottom of 
the ditch. 

For a long moment the patrolman 
stood looking at them steadily. “The rest 
of you,” he gestured to a few who had 
not joined those in the ditch, “get down 
there like I told you to. And this time, 
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when I say heave, by God, I want to see 
that thing come out of there unless you 
want trouble with me. Now, Goddam- 
mit, heave!” 

Shoulders shoved, hands lifted, and 
wheels spun and smoked, throwing up a 
shower of red clay and gravel. The men 
dug their heels into the soft earth, 
straining now and sweating, the muscles 
and veins standing out on their necks, 
and slowly the car inched to the top of 
the ditch, and lurched across the high- 
way. Shouting and laughing, the Ne- 
groes cavorted around the road before 
the patrolman. 

“How’s at, capn?” they chuckled. 
“We got ‘er out all right, din we, 
capn?” The patrolman ignored them. 

“All right, Black Jack,” he said to 
Jesse. “Get your niggers and get out of 
here.” 

Ed went over to the Ford and told 
Jesse that he would be staying at the 
first good motel. 

“Yessuh,” said Jesse. None of them 
looked at Ed as they bounced off 
through the woods. 

“We've called a wrecker,” said the 
patrolman when Ed rejoined his family 
at the cruiser. “If you like, we'll be glad 
to take your wife and little ladies into 
town. The Lakewood Motel is right on 
the edge of town, and I think you'd like 
it. Run by a nice lady. I'll tell her to 
watch out for your folks. I guess may- 
be you ought to stay here with your car 
and come in with the wrecker. You 
know how it is. Turn your back and 
these niggers will steal your heels.” 

Ed said that would be mighty nice of 
them, mighty nice, and they said not 
at all, and the girls waved excitedly as 
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the cruiser departed, its siren howling, 
its beacon flashing. Later, the driver of 
the wrecker dropped Ed off at the mo- 
tel, after leaving the car at the garage. 
It was, as the patrolman had said, nice, 
with a neat office, and a swimming pool 
surrounded by pine trees. 

“I heard how you got hit by those 
nigras,” said the lady in the office. Ed 
said that actually he had hit them, but 
she paid no attention. 

“They just drive like they were rid- 
ing mules,” she said, and he excused 
himself and joined Sarah and the girls in 
the pool, grateful for the soothing water 
and the happy shouts of the girls. 

“If those police would stick around,” 
said Sarah, “the girls would as soon stay 
here as go on to Sarasota.” 


THAT NIGHT, after the girls had finally 
surrendered and gone to sleep, Ed mixed 
drinks from the bottle of scotch he had 
taken from the car, and they sat a while 
by the pool. 

“You know,” she said finally, “I real- 
ly never thought I’d ever see anything 
like that.” 

“IT know,” he said. 

“I was just ashamed, standing there 
letting that man talk to those poor Ne- 
groes that way.” 

Ed nodded. 

“You know he didn’t have any right 
to do that,” she went on, “calling that 
man Sambo and Black Jack and every- 
thing, and making those men get down 
there in that ditch. He had no authority 
over them.” 

“Oh, yes, he did,” said Ed. 

“What?” 

“Nothing,” he said wearily. 
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“I just wanted to shake that driver 
and say ‘For God’s sake, man, act like 
a man and stop snivelling around.’ No 


-wonder they get pushed around. It just 


made me sick.” 

“Look,” he said. “That boy was in a 
spot. He knew what he had to do and 
he did it. Because he did it, he kept out 
of trouble, and he got his car out of 
the ditch when he didn’t have fifteen 
dollars like I did to pay a wrecker. He 
played his part. So did I.” 

“You didn’t have:to play yours so 
well, did you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that after all the things 
you’ve written about integration and 
racial justice, you might have defended 
him.” 

“Sure,” said Ed sarcastically. “I could 
have said, ‘Look, you fascist beast, you 
can’t call that man a nigger in front of 
me. Of course, I’m from out of state, 
and I’ve hit a man because I was going 
too fast, and now I’m hoping you'll call 
a wrecker for me, and take my wife and 
children to a nice motel, and write a 
report that will keep me out of a 
Georgia jail, but that doesn’t make any 
difference, because I deplore your sys- 
tem.’ Come to think of it, I don’t know 
why I didn’t say it.” 

Sarah looked at him crossly. 

“Don’t be sarcastic,” she said. “I 
know I’m being silly. Guilt complex, I 
guess, for taking all those favors from 
those policemen. Doesn’t it make you a 
little ashamed?” 

Ed didn’t reply for a minute. “I’m 
ashamed I told him I was from North 
Carolina.” 


She looked surprised. 
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“Well, what in the world’s wrong 
with that?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “A password. It’s 
amazing how instinct works. I thought 
I had progressed beyond that, you 
know.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” she said. 

They were all still asleep when he got 
up the next morning, put on the khakis, 
moccasins, and baseball cap he wore 
when driving, and walked down the 
road to where they had left his car. No 
one was around, but after a few minutes 
a black and yellow convertible swung 
into the driveway, its twin Hollywood 
mufflers roaring, and a tall, loose-jointed 
young man got out. 

“Looking for somebody?” he asked, 
and Ed identified himself and asked how 
long it would be before he could get his 
car. 

“Oh yeah,” said the man. “You’re the 
fellow the niggers hit out on the high- 
way.” He looked up at the sky as a few 
plopping drops of rain began to fall. 
“We better get inside,” he said, and led 
the way to the office. 

“I guess you'll have to wait for 
Curtis,” he said. “It depends on whether 
we can get parts from the Buick place 
in town. Curtis runs this place. I just 
work here. Name’s Robert.” 

They shook hands and Ed noticed 
that Robert had huge, hard, capable- 
looking hands. 

“I guess I’d better get on back and 
take my ‘v to breakfast,” he said, 
but Robert shook his head. 

“Can’t go out in this,” he said. 
“Whoo! It’s really coming down, ain’t 
it? Here.” He fished some keys from his 
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pocket. “Take my car. Can’t have your 
family getting wet.” He insisted until 
Ed took the car and drove back to the 
motel. The girls were delighted with its 
roar, and decided that it was much 
better than their own car. 

“I don’t like to say it,” said Sarah 
over breakfast, “but I’ve never been 
treated so nice in my life. I bet they 
wouldn’t be so nice if we'd hit some 
white people.” 

“Maybe,” said Ed. “These are pretty 
good people, especially if you’re in 
trouble.” 

“Don’t revert to type,” she said. 
“When do you think we'll get out of 
here?” 

“Pretty soon,” he told her. But he was 
not sure after he had returned and 
talked to the garage owner, Curtis, a 
short, stocky man with curly hair and a 
cigar. 

“The Buick place can give me a head- 
light and grill,” he said. “But we’re 
going to have to pound out that fender 
and hood by hand, and what with the 
rest of the work on the wheel and 
radiator, it’s going to take a while.” 

“Do the best you can,” Ed told him, 
and wandered back to where Robert and 
a Negro helper were pounding at the 
battered fender. He watched them for 
a while, then got a Coke from the ma- 
chine in the office and walked around to 
the rear of the garage, where he sat on 
a pile of empty Coke cases and leaned 
back against the wall. The morning was 
warm, a light mist still clung to the 
plowed fields and the pine patches 
stretching into the distance beyond the 
edge of town, and he sat for a few min- 
utes imagining how it would be to 
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walk through the woods again, as he had 
done as a boy back in North Carolina, 
looking for muscadines, listening for 
the chipping of squirrels, and smelling 
the warm, sweet scent of the pines. It 
had been so pleasant then, so easy to 
live in his world and its system, not 
even realizing that the system existed. 
It was not until later that he had 
been made aware, had become uneasy 
with knowledge and had been made for 
all time an uncomfortable stranger in 
his own land. 

As he returned the Coke bottle to the 
rack beside the machine, he saw Jesse, 
the driver from yesterday’s accident, 
standing beneath the overhead door of 
the garage, talking to a short, thin man 
in a hot-looking pin-striped suit. Ed 
spoke and held out his hand, but with- 
drew it when neither Jesse nor the other 
man made a move to take it. 

“Milton’s my name,” said the pin- 
stripe man, handing Ed a card. “I rep- 
resent my client here, and we'd like to 
talk to you about the damage to my 
client’s car.” 

Ed looked at the card. 

“I called my insurance company,” he 
said. “As I told Mr. Powell here, I’m 
willing to assume the liability, but it 
will be up to the insurance company to 
~ decide how much to pay.” 

The lawyer looked at Jesse and smiled 
knowingly. 

“I’m afraid that won’t be 
factory,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

The lawyer tilted his head to one side 
and grinned at Jesse, who grinned in 
return and shrugged, looking down the 
driveway. 


satis- 
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“You say you called your insurance 
company,” said the lawyer. “How do 
we know that? How do we know you 
even have insurance?” 

Ed took his insurance card from his 
wallet and handed it to the man. He 
and Jesse glanced at it. Jesse sniffed. 

“That doan mean nuthin,” he said. 

“It may,” said the lawyer, “and it 
may not.” 

Ed could feel the anger rising inside 
him, when Robert called and motioned 
him to where they were working on the 
car. 
“That the nigger that hit you?” he 
asked. Ed said it was. 

“They trying to give you a hard 
time?” Ed said no. It was just something 
about insurance. 

“If they give you any trouble,” said 
Robert, wiping his hands on his pants 
and spitting, “you just holler and you 
and me’ll beat the hell out of ’em.” 

Ed said no, there wasn’t going to be 
any trouble, but Robert wasn’t con- 
vinced. 

“Okay,” he said. “But don’t take 
nothing off of ’em. They get smart, you 
can have the Jew. The nigger’s mine.” 

At this, the Negro helper looked up 
from his work and grinned. Ed thought 
about this grin as he walked back to 
where the lawyer and Jesse were wait- 
ing. 

“Look,” he said. “Your car has a bent 
fender and a broken window. The front 
of mine’s ruined. The state trooper said 
I was no more to blame than you, Mr. 
Powell, but I’ve assumed liability just 
the same. Now, what more can you 
expect?” 

“Quite a bit,” said the lawyer. 
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“For instance?” 

“We are going to demand that you 
pay for the repairs to my client’s car 
and whatever medical expenses are in- 
volved before you leave town.” 

“Yeah,” said Jesse, cocking his head 
and looking suspicious, “how we know 
you ain’t goan to run out and not fix 
things?” 

Ed stood for a moment, hands on his 
hips, looking at the ground. He was, he 
knew, in a box. How to get out without 
using the despised tool? Go to court, and 
ruin the vacation? Call Robert—loose 
the mob? He looked up and spoke slow- 
ly to the lawyer. 

“You know,” he said, “I could go in 
there and call the cops and tell them 
that you and this nigger are out here 
trying to shake me down.” He noted 
the change of expression on both faces 
at his use of the word. “I’m not going 
to do that. But,” he turned and spoke 
to Jesse, “let me tell you something, you 
black sonofabitch. You open your black 


mouth one more time and you ain’t 


going to be worrying about any fifty- 
dollar Ford. Now, you take your two- 
bit shyster and get the goddam hell out 
of here or I’m going to cut your black 
monkey head off!” 

The Negro backed toward the door- 
way, holding his hands, palms out, in 
front of him, as if to ward off an ex- 
pected blow. 

“Wait a minute, capn,” he whined, 
his lower lip slack. “Wait a minute, 
suh. I ain goan cause no trouble. I din 
say nuthin, Nossuh. Just a 


capn. 
minute, capn, suh... 

Ed heard running footsteps behind 
him and Robert shouted, ““Hit the son- 
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ofabitch!” and Jesse and the lawyer 
sprinted down the driveway to a car 
parked at the curb. Robert stopped, 
looked back at Ed, and started laughing 
uproariously. 

“Well, you scared it out of ’em, any- 
way,” he said, throwing his arm around 
Ed’s shoulder. “Man, I told you not to 
jump both of ’em.” 

He turned to Curtis, who had come 
out of the office. 

“He was going to whip that nigger 
and his Jew lawyer both at the same 
time!” he whooped, slapping his leg. 
“Man, you see them run?” 

Curtis looked at Ed admiringly. 

“Boy, they sure took outa here,” he 
said, chuckling. 

Ed said he was going to get a Coke, 
and walked to the office. His hands and 
knees were trembling and he felt as 
though he might laugh or cry. 

“I’m going to start helping Robert 
with your car,” said Curtis. “We'll get 
you out of here this afternoon.” 

It was a little after four when he fin- 
ally got the family loaded and turned 
the car again toward Florida. They had, 
Sarah pointed out, lost just about a day. 
They’d still make it to the Florida line 
by dark. 

“You feel all right?” she asked as he 
drove along, careful to keep under fifty- 
five. “You look funny.” 

Ed said he felt all right. 

“Well, you look funny,” she said. “By 
the way, that driver was looking for 
you. Did he find you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “he found me.” 

“Everything’s all right, isn’t it?” she 
insisted, and he said yes, everything was 
all right. 
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“I felt sorry for that man,” Sarah 
said. “Do you think you could ever 
come back down here to live?” 

“I could,” he said, “but I wouldn’t 
want to.” 


people down here . . . well, I just can’t 
understand them. They’re awful.” 

Ed shook his head. 

“I understand them,” he said slowly. 
“They’re no different from anybody 


“I can’t blame you,” she said. “These _ else. 


Scattered Script 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


What are the words that were hummed and rhymed when Alone 
was a field of larks, a yard of robins, a creek 
where maple boats were launched in innocent 
and dumb days? 
words not spoken when growing meant 
stretching, face down, on budded, unyielding earth; 
facing stars, each one an accusation; 
and when turning over, Alone was an aching, 
a parentless midnight? 
Now, when love 

reaches across the dark to feel the throb 
of the heart that beats, and knows not why it beats, 
for the untouching mistress whispering a lore 
strange and elusive, why does discontent 
call me away from home? 

True lover, far 
from the hearth of morning, and from the marriage bed, 
unseen, I pass the child too small to write, 
whose mouth speaks words I cannot hear. 
I pass the sad boy clutching violets, his cheek 
pressed on the green bride’s as he shuts out the sun; 
in the long sob I hear low syllables 
faint as the leaf fall brushing against the scar 
in the maple tree, one hurt heart sliced away. 
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Horseman, Pass By 


LARRY MC MURTRY 


I ALWAYS REMEMBER how green the 
early oatfields were, that year, and how 
the hills came to look in April, when the 
warm nights began, and the mesquite 
leafed out in the pastures. March had 
gone, and blown the brown weeds with 
it, and the first greengrass came out 
fresh on the ridges, the grass Grandad 
had waited for seven dry years. Riding 
horseback over the new grass, I felt 
more alive than I could ever remember 
feeling, and all the other ranch folks 
seemed to feel the same. The greengrass 
was a special thing to me, after the hot 
years when the ridges and flats were gray 
the year around; so for days at first, 
riding the long road home through the 
ranches in the slow yellow school bus, I 
would sit and stare out the window, and 
forget the other kids. Grandad and the 
other cattlemen in Dry Bean County 
never got tired of talking about the 
grass. They stood by the fences looking, 
and they squatted on the hillsides, filling 
their eyes with the green miles of it, re- 
membering the good March rains that 
had finally come, when they were most 
desperate. Grandad would make me get 
down from my horse to show me how 
the grass put out its runners, how it had 
begun already to cover the bare spots 
the drought left; and he told me over 
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and over that, son, nature would always 
cure herself if a man would be patient, 
and give her time. 

We would sit on the east porch, in 
the evenings after chores, and Grandad 
would talk to me about the winter and 
the range, and later, about the men he 
knew that had died. When the nights 
were July-warm, Granma would come 
out too, after supper, and sit in the 
cord-bottomed porch rocker crocheting 
little pads to spread on the chairs where 
the flowering wore, or to send to her 
kinfolk in the North. About seven-thirty 
Hud would come out, slicked up for 
town, and sit on the steps and brush 
his red suede boots with a special brush. 
But before Grandad could lay the law 
down to him he would slip back in the 
house and out the back door; in a min- 
ute we would see him roaring down the 
road toward Thalia in his yellow Ford 
collapsible, throwing up a regular cloud 
of dust. That would remind Granma of 
the world’s sinfulness, and she would 
gather up her crocheting and go in the 
house, to listen to the preachers on the 
Gospel Radio-Hour. Grandad and I 
would sit on by ourselves. 

To me, that was the best time of the 
day, when Grandad and I sat there to- 
gether, watching it turn nighttime. Just 
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before full dark the bullbats would 
come out from somewhere and swoop 
around the windmill water-tank; and 
pretty soon, the horses would pass by 
the yard, going back from watering to 
graze all night and, Granddad said, to 
sleep standing up whenever they got full. 
The highway ran just east of us, the 
other side of the horsepasture; and we 
could see the cars turn on their lights, 
the cars zooming along north, to Ama- 
rillo or Raton, or south to Fort Worth, 
where Grandad had taken me the sum- 
mer before at delivering time; and we 
could hear the big diesel trucks crawling 
up the hills out of Palo Duro Canyon, 
hear them growl ten minutes before they 
came in sight. Some nights Grandad 
would gripe about the highway running 
across his land; others, he wouldn’t. 
The railroad ran beside the highway, 
and always, just after sundown, the old 
Katy freight would chug by. We could 
hear the cattle bawling in the cattlecars 
—the lonesomest sound I ever heard, 
those days, the only sound that could 
make me wonder where I belonged, 
could make me afraid that Grandad and 
the ranch were not a forever kind of 
thing, that I might be riding a night- 
train to a dark, northern morning my- 
self sometime; and it would remind 
Grandad invariably of all the other times 
he had heard the same thing, and of the 
cowmen he heard it with. Generally, it 
would remind him of the old chuck- 
wagon songs he learned when he was a 
boy. He would start out humming them 
to himself, and then he would sing them 
to me, the verses he could remember. 
The singing Grandad did to me was one 
of my proud things, because he never 
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so much as whistled with anyone else 
around, and I knew that having me to 


_ listen was a happy thing to him. He had 


heard the cattle on the train, and he 
would start with the trail-songs he 
knew: 


Ten thousand Goddam cattle 
just a roamin’ far and wide... 


And after he had sung that he would go 
on to others; 


Whoopee ti yo, git along little dogies, 

It’s your misfortune, and none of my own; 

Whoopee ti 0, git along little dogies, 

For you know Wyoming will be your new 
home... ; 


and usually he would finish up the trail- 
songs with “Goodbye, Old Paint, I’m a- 
leavin’ Cheyenne.” Then he would have 
to chew awhile, but when he was satis- 
fied he would go on and sing all differ- 


ent kinds of old songs, “Froggy went 
a-courtin’, he did ride,” and “Yonder 
comes a nigger with a sack on his back,” 
sometimes, “Birmingham Jail,” or “Row 
Me Over the Tide,” and the midnight 


stampede songs: 


Ride around the little dogies, o ride around 
’em slow, 

For the fieries and the snuffies are a-raring 
to go... 


The only one that through all the nights 
he never could remember was “When 
the Work’s All Done This Fall”; and he 
would sit there and talk to me night 
after night about the times he had heard 
that song, and he could name me times, 
but he couldn’t remember even one 
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verse. Maybe that was because the fall 
work wasn’t done for him. 

On the evenings when he was fairly 
fresh, he would sit and talk to me till 
nine o’clock. At nine the Burlington 
Zephyr went by and blew its whistle for 
a mile and more to let the station men 
in Thalia know it was coming through. 
We could see the rows of lighted win- 
dows on the passenger cars, and I would 
wonder for hours after it was gone what 
kind of people rode on a train like that, 
and where in the wide world would 
they be going. But hearing the whistle 
blowing in the night would make Gran- 
dad sad, and he would sit quiet for 
awhile. The whistle bothered him like 
the bawling cattle bothered me, only in 
a different way. It brought to his mind 
the places he never went, the things he 
never did, and Grandad always wanted 
to see more than he had, to do more than 
he could, so the whistle just brought 
him regrets. That train went by his door 
for fifty years, and he must have run 
that many thousand cattle on the cars, 
but he never had time to go on one him- 
self. Then, I never wanted to leave that 
ranch, but I could see how Grandad 
hankered to go; and I hope now I 
know why he never made it and why I 
will myself. He would soon rouse from 
his thinking, and tell me a tale about 
the old times when he had hired on with 
the JA wagon, that would explain to me 
about the train and the whistle. He and 
the boys would be sitting around the 
nightfire drawing brands in the dirt 
with their knifeblades, talking about 
horses and towns, when the Texas and 
Pacific would go by and blow its whistle 
at the fire. It would just break the men 
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up with their lonesomeness. All they 
could do, Grandad said, was listen to 
that whistle until the train was gone, 
until nobody could see the light on the 
caboose; between that time and bed- 
time, someone would get in a fight for 
sure. 

That would prompt Grandad to think 
of that song again, and he couldn’t; or 
he would decide to go in the house and 
look at the cartoons in the Out Our 
Way book. After the train came by he 
was sure to be restless, on the prod. I 
would have to get away for a minute, 
so usually I went in the house and got 
the Lydia Pinkham’s almanac and tried 
to figure out what sign the moon was 
in. When I got back, Grandad would 
be up stretching, and have his old rope- 
bottomed chair already pushed up against 
the wall. He would walk around to the 
smokehouse, to be sure the door was 
fastened good, and then come back to 
the porch. “Train’s gone, son,” he would 
say. “Better get up to bed, now, break- 
fast’ll come early.” Then he’d take his 
coffee-can spittoon over to the yard 
fence to empty it, and stand there and 
leak before he went in. I would just step 
around the corner of the house so he 
would think I had already gone myself. 
I could see Granma through the win- 
dow, sitting in the black rocker with 
her good ear to the radio. In a minute, 
Grandad would come in and go right 
on by her to his bedroom. 


THEN I HAD the night to do with as I 
pleased, and the first thing would be to 
go around to the windmill and get a 
drink. I let the water run awhile, so I 
could hear it gurgle in the pipes as the 
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sucker-rod drew, and it would be nice 
and cool to drink. Sometimes I went 
over to the big sycamore tree and sat 
in my swing, the one I had as a kid, and 
dragged my feet in the cool dirt. That 
way I could watch Grandad through the 
window as he went to bed. By the time 
I got to the swing he would be saddle- 
soaping his boots. Then he’d put on his 
old cotton nightshirt and come over and 
stand by the window awhile, looking 
out into the dark. He was an old man, 
then, over eighty years old; and I won- 
der to this day why he stood so long 
by the window every night. I guess he 
stood there to think the day’s work 
over, or to think his life over, or maybe 
to plan his morning’s riding. But he 
would stand there, scratching his leg, 
and all at once the lamp would go out 
and it would be dark. 

About that time the peafowls that 
Granma kept commenced to holler, and 
I would pick up a handful of rocks and 
go stand on the cellar. Whenever one 
cried, I threw out in the dark at the 
sound. I don’t think I ever hit a peafowl 
that way, but once in awhile I forgot 
and threw toward the chickenhouse, and 
the noise the rock made on the tin roof 
made me jump. I was thankful Gran- 
ma was deaf, or she would have skinned 
me alive. Later, I might go out to the 
woodpile and throw chips at the chick- 
ens and guineas scratching around till I 
saw the light in the sitting room go off. 

Once Granma was in bed I knew I 
was safe until I heard Hud returning, 
and usually I would be sleepy long be- 
fore then. I hurried on back to the 
windmill and climbed it. I loved to 
climb that windmill late at night; it 
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was my favorite game. All I had to do 
was cut it off, and I could climb all the 
way to the platform and sit with my 
legs dangling out in the air. Up there, 
I was perfectly comfortable. I could see 
all the lights from miles out on the 
prairie; the moving carlights on the 
highway, the oil derricks over on the 
McKeske ranch lit up almost like 
Christmas trees with strings of light- 
bulbs, even the farthest rig out there 
on the edge of Palo Duro clear as a 
star, the scattered window-lights from 
the pumpers’ houses on the plain, and 
over to the north, all by themselves, the 
red and green and yellow lights of 
Thalia, twelve miles away. In the breezy 
ten o'clock quiet I could hear the rig 
motors purr, and the growling diesels. 
By now the barn owls had left the loft 
and eaten, and they hooted from the 
cottonwoods at the spring. All kinds 
of birds would make noises I could 
hear: the guinea hens and the Rhode Is- 
land Reds, the ignorant peafowls, the 
brown sparrows in the sycamore, two 
woodpeckers working on a post in the 
front yard, the butcher bird that noth- 
ing could kili, waiting on the telephone 
line. The mockingbirds nested in the 
front-yard cedars, but they wouldn’t 
say much at night. The whippoorwills 
that Grandad kept trying to show me 
but I could never see would call each 
other lonesomely below the hills; some 
nights I could pick out three or four 
of them calling back and forth. Before 
I went down I would always hear a 
coyote or two, and some nights, the 
floppy hounds that chased them. 

I don’t really know why I liked that 
windmill board so much; I guess because 
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it was a place no one ever came but me. 
Anyway, I would sit there in the dark 
and think about all the important things 
I had to think about. Generally, I 
thought about Grandad, and the things 
he told me and showed me, about what 
it meant to be a man. I knew I wasn’t 
a kid or a man either, I was just sitting 
there in between, remembering myself 
as a kid, wondering about the Lonnie I 
would be later on as a man. I worried 
about never changing, sometimes, and 
wished mightily I could find out some- 
thing definite from Grandad, but I 
didn’t know how to ask, and any- 
way, he had been a man so long he 
had surely forgotten how it was to 
be another way. I would end up decid- 
ing every night that there was nothing 
I could do right then, but I would defi- 
nitely have to do something in a day or 
two, or a week, before my whole life 
slipped by. Then I could think about 
other things, cowboying usually, how 
it would be to go with a chuckwagon 
where there were nothing but skies and 
men and cattle, and hundreds of raw 
horses in the remudas. Or sometimes I 
just thought about little things, like the 
Mexican spurs with the silver mounting 
I had to have, or the old bulls in the bull 
pasture, with thousands of black flies 
on their bellies, or which horse Grandad 
would ride in the morning when he 
went to the pastures. Sometimes I would 
have to think about Grandad being so 
old, and what that meant, but I never 
was able to think beyond his life. The 
only way I had to think of Grandad 
dying was to remember the bawling of 
the calves crowded in the northbound 
cattlecar. 
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After a little while I would begin to 
get sleepy, and I would hold on to the 
supports, so if I went to sleep, maybe 
I wouldn’t fall off. Some nights it 
stormed out on the range, and I could 
hear the thunder, and watch the little 
snake-tongues of lightning flicker against 
the clouds. That made me wonder how 
in the world a lightning rod could work. 
If it was real dark, I might see the air- 
plane beacons from the field in Ama- 
rillo; once in a while I would hear a 
plane, and lean back and watch the little 
red lights move across the sky, and lordy, 
wonder how it must be to go that high 
at night. 

Usually, one of the hands would come 
across the horsepasture road in his car, 
and I would be scared it was Hud, 
coming back early, and climb down. If 
I saw it wasn’t him I would stop on the 
ladder about halfway to the ground 
and look one more time at the derricks 
and the Milky Way and the red and 
green and yellow lights of Thalia. 
Down, I would kneel by the faucet and 
get one more drink from my hands, and 
rub them back and forth in the cool 
grass to dry. When I couldn’t think of 
one last thing to do, I would slip in the 
back door; usually I would stop on the 
back porch and lift the cheesecloth on 
the old milk-strainer to see if some milk 
had been left by mistake, and usually 
none had. So I would skip across the 
kitchen linoleum and tiptoe up the 
stairs to my attic room, undress, say 
“Now I lay me down” if I remembered, 
and crawl in bed on top of the covers. 
I lay with my head at the foot of the 
bed, so I could see the moon and the 
trees in the yard through the window, 
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and so, when I woke up, I could see the |= wonder what Grandad would do the 
lots and watch Grandad and the cow- next day, and where he would ride, and 
boys catch their horses for the new day. _if, maybeso, he would see his way clear 
And to this day, the last thing I re- to waking me up and taking me along 
member doing before sleep, was to with him. 


Midnight 


VERN RUTSALA 


Twelve sprawls on the night 

with sharp noises and long silence. 
Lights in the houses have clicked off 
in imitation of all neighbors. 

Dust ghosts slide under doors 

and settle on shiny tables to accuse 
dull housewives on dull mornings. 


Stars stretch beyond windows 

in the yawning sky. And midnight is distance 
and the sounds of sleeping fathers 

that hum through the trees 

and over houses. 

Our watches tell the hour 
that stays all night around limp children 
drowned in sleep. Silence 
is chipped by a confused rooster 
that crows at the quick daylight 
of a passing car, and then forgets this day 
like all those that have forgotten 
his spurs and bright feathers. 


The stars switch on and off 

like eyes startled by the sight of earth. 

Our beds revolve slowly around the moon 

and prowl the flat night looking for morning. 
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Our House 


DAVID R. BUNCH 


IT FINALLY HAPPENED to Our House, 
that old red-brick apartment. I moved 
away and left it to get along by itself 
. in the very middle of summer. 
When I came home to Our House that 
day it seemed as usual as yesterday. The 
bitter old-young man downstairs, who 
could take himself apart, had himself on 
the floor again, and the old shoestring- 
razorblade-pencil-peddler man down in 
the basement, who was all for going all 
the way to the pearly gates and the 
wings, had a religious program turned 
up high-loud on his ancient radio. The 
part-time prostitute up on third. was 
playing long-play love records and sing- 
ing to them rock-and-rolly in a cryey 
out-of-tune way. And the moneybags 
landlady was coiled up cool in one of 
her five rooms, adding rent, I suspected. 
I knew how the big black cellar bugs 
were streaming over the old basement 
man’s lighthousekeeping disarrangements 
and how he was sitting there ramrod 
straight, white-headed, very frail and 
dirty, but somehow looking clean and 
firm in the broken discarded chair under 
a big picture of Billy Graham. He would 
be reading, perhaps, a bulletin of Youth 
for Christ by the light of a small base- 
ment bulb and be looking dedicated as 
an apostle. At least it had been that way 
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many times when I had taken slops down 
to the garbage in the big white pail. I 
knew how the man with his parts scat- 
tered over the floor was sitting there 
glowering, just glowering. Up over his 
TV he had a tiny American flag muci- 
laged to the wall. Sometimes, when he 
had his arm on, he would throw darts 
at that flag, by the hour. He had a little 
white-bitch dog that would frisk up and 
bring the darts back. I surmised how the 
part-time one was lying up on third with 
her bra off, singing, with her breasts 
sloppy in her slip, smelling like fried 
eggs and a fading bouquet of roses. The 
moneybags landlady I thought of only 
as a wrinkled knobby snake coiled up 
cool. 

I came on up to second to the two 
big dusty rooms where the dolls were, 
and dust on the dolls, and the shriveling 
balloons, and the desolation. I took a 
long look at the desolation, especially the 
dust on the carefully placed sleeping 
dolls, and felt knives go in my head and 
my stomach and turn there, and sweat 
fell through my eyes and rolled down 
my cheeks in the dead dry heat. 

With the knives still whirling I went 
down to first and rapped on the door 
of the man who could take himself apart. 
The white dog tugged at a string that 
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drew a bolt and the door swung in. He 
was sitting there in his stubs, the gray 
and grief of him making you think that 
all his thirty-five years had been spent 
on the job of getting old. His eyes strayed 
around to the parts that were on the floor 
and he seemed embarrassed. “Well?” he 
said. “Roy,” I said, “I came to borrow 
your darts. If it could be that you’re not 
attacking the flag today.” He flapped the 
stubs of his arms that looked somehow 
like picked wings, and I knew it was his 
shrug, as near as he could do it. “Take 
the damn darts,” he said. “But keep low 
on the beaches.” Sometimes Roy redid 
some landings in his mind and his con- 
versation. Fearing a recital I said, “Roy, 
I’m in hell’s own hurry now, if you 
don’t mind. Though I do respect and 
remember the beaches. Want me to help 
gather you up before I go?” “Hell no,” 
he said. “You leave me alone! — Foofoo, 
find the darts for the man.” Foofoo, the 
white bitch, methodically brought the 
plastic darts from under the bed, one 
by one, and piled them like a little 
mound of strange bones at my feet, 
pausing a bit after each delivery to play- 
act a wheeze and let her very-red tongue 
fall out. “I’ll return them, Roy,” I said, 
“when I get those damn balloons. They’re 
getting on my mind. You probably know 
what I mean.” His eyes strayed toward 
a corner of the room where a foot and 
a leg lay sprawled out with a purple 
sock and a black shoe on. “Keep low on 
the beaches!” he said. 

I came back to the two big dusty rooms 
where the dolls were, dolls sleeping every- 
where. “You take good care of our 
dollies,” the biggest one had said. “You 
take good care of our dollies, and don’t 
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break any of our bawoons,” the littlest 
one had said, the littlest one with the 
blue eyes. “Sober up again, and buy them 
a doll apiece . . . ,” she had said, “and a 
million balloons,” with the coolest satire 
this side the icebergs of heaven. And 
then they were gone.—So I darted the 
balloons as fast as I could that day, 
picking my way across the dollies that 
already were getting a thick coat of dust 
on while sleeping. They wouldn’t be 
back—she wouldn’t . . . wondered why 
I picked my way across the sleeping dolls. 


WHEN I WAS THROUGH with the small 
harpooning, ice-beads of agony stood 
upon my head. Quickly I drank from 
the bottle I had brought with me and 
went up and rapped on the door of Pat, 
the part-time one who lived on third. She 
was beautiful when she was dressed for 
it, with her breasts up, with the fresh 
crisp dresses, the very-high-heeled slip- 
pers, and the fine nylons. But at home 
with her teats down she was slouchy as 
a frump. “Pat,” I said, “why don’t you 
do something about that guy on one?” I 
remembered the foot and the leg sprawl- 
ed over toward the corner, across from 
where he sat by the door, and I recalled 
how he sometimes wiped his dead face 
in such a preoccupied way. “Hell, if he 
can’t pay, I'll pay you myself.” I was 
feeling compassionate and melancholy 
and very very good from the drink with 
the balloons finally gone. “Also that old 
shoestring-razorblade-pencil-peddler man 
down below reading Youth for Christ 
could probably do with a little some,” I 
said and wondered why I was so sorry for 


everyone. “Let joy be all complete. Don’t 
hoard.” 
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“Don’t you want me to donate the 
good landlady something too, just out 
of natural charity? And what can I do 
for you, White Knight?” Then she 
tossed her red hair. “You corny son-of- 
a-bitch. I don’t work around here. Nor 
play neither. You know that.” 

“But the guy on one,” I insisted, 
adamant from the drink, “he hit a beach 
or something. For all of us and the flag. 
And he doesn’t have much other chance 
except you. Why don’t you go help him 
salute the flag, or something?” 

She slammed the door in my face, so 
I took the darts back to Roy. I pushed 
the door open, which was still unlatched, 
-and the dog was just bringing his leg 
over. “Trying to get myself together to 
latch the door, against drafts,” he said, 
under the circumstances quite cheerfully. 
“All I could do was bring you the darts,” 
I told him. “I tried to do the right thing.” 
I handed him the darts neatly stacked, 
like clean bones, in a small cradle of doll 
furniture. He stared at me _ blankly. 
“Tried to talk Pat into you a piece. Even 
said I’d pay for it.” His tongue flicked 
out and licked his lips three times fast 
and his breath heaved in and out gustily. 
But he betrayed himself only briefly be- 
fore his terrible will set in, the terrible 
control. “Christ sakes,” he said, “who 
appointed you to do my Romeoin’, any- 
way?” 

So I left him and the dog to get along 
while I clumped down to the basement 
to talk to the old shoestring-razorblade- 
pencil-peddler man reading a religious 
tract by the light of a small bulb. When 
I chided him for his dedication and asked 
him a few of the standard Old Doubter 
questions he jumped up and _ started 
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stamping the black cockroaches that were 
trailing around his feet, and he suggested 
that I was a worse heathen than any one 
of those black-hearted bugs. In his agi- 
tation he fell to scooping up the over- 
grown cockroaches and pulling their 
heads off, all the time gazing raptly at 
that white-knight picture of the evangel. 
Seeing that it was Castles in Spain to 
him, the Light that ever shines, and the 
Grail search through the subterranean 
reaches of the basements of all the world, 
I suddenly was more sorry for everyone 
than I had been all day. Meaning nothing 
but kindness I admitted that he had a 
perfect right to his opinion of me and 
the bugs and Billy Graham and came 
back up the dusty stairs. 

I banged on the landlady’s door. She 
had reserved five of the best rooms for 
herself on one; she overcharged on rent; 
she yelled at kids who crossed her yard; 
she whizzed the rent down to the bank 
in a big fish-fin car. In addition to all 
this she pinched us on light, heat, and 
hot water, and she expected the rent on 
time. Yes, Our House had a landlady 


as bad as any. When she poked her 


wrinkled little-birdy face out I proceeded 
to tell her off for being so bad. “You 
want to move?” she asked. “Sure,” I said, 
“but I can’t, because you’ve got to have 
my rent to take down in that big fish-fin 
car.” She slammed the door, probably 
suspecting that I was drunk again. 

I stood there for a little while, absently 
gazing at the closed door, thinking of 
the two rooms upstairs and knowing that 
I couldn’t go back. And when the knives 
started to whirl too much in my stomach 
and my head, I started drinking from 
the bottle. At a point when I was nearly 
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finished with the drinking I suddenly 
let out a scream and started, for no real 
reason, to run in the halls. All at once 
it seemed to me that a lot of blue-eyed 
dolls were falling through the ceiling 
from the second floor and black bugs 
big as monkeys were hind-legging up 
from the basement. Everything was clos- 
ing in! And everything was monkeys 


The Introvert 


CARLETON DREWRY 


Stay on, alone in your house, 
you don’t have to go out, you know. 
Sit safe awhile inside. 

Let the long hurricane blow. 

Most things will come to you, 

not extraneous pleasures, no, 

you will have to look for them. 
Simple pain will find you, though, 
however within you hide, 

and anguish of grief, remorse, 

all will inhabit you here. 


And Another, foreknown and worse, 
has followed you to your door, 

one you have imagined you heard 
ten thousand times before 

through the midnight of your dread 
sounding through your own fear 
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and dolls, either coming up or coming 
down. I moved in fast for awhile, keeping 
low in the hall and looking for cover, 
like invasion. But finally in the confusion 
I just gave up and stood there yelling. 

I left Our House that day and never 
went back. Although for a long time it 
bothered me, especially the dolls, so very 
quietly were they sleeping. 


an alarm in heart and head, 
footfalls and summoning word. 
But by sleep dulled and confused, 
you went back to your bed. 


Prisoner, at birth accused 

of a crime you could not commit, 
in this death cell serving time 
soon you must answer for it. 
Nor can innocence prevail 
against that deaf and dumb 

jailer. This you know. 

Soon, sneering, and hateful, and grim, 
the executioner will come. 

Then gather yourself and go, 
walk down the dark stairwell 
and open the door to him. 
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A Handful of Brahmanas 


HELEN SINGER 


A handful of Brahmanas, 

Born last century. 

Sitting, talking. 

Talking until the hour of evening food. 
Talking until the stars came out. 
Talking until the seabreeze 

Hopped in over the catamarans; 

And the Marina, Madras, 

Was almost, not quite, 

Like the South Seas 


The topknot bobbing, 

The shaved forehead shining, 
Steel spectacles shining; 
Cuddling their toes, 


But talking: 

Christian College English 

About the theories 

Of John Stuart Mill, and whether 

Women are entitled to deference. 

While the red sky blued, and the high clouds rolled. 
Talking of how time goes on, and the Kali age has arrived, 
Wherefore we are in the soup. 


Who walk with canes; 

Who eat no meat; 

Who speak a pretty 

English, and quote Browning: 
“Up at a villa.” 

“Down in the city.” 
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And on another seaboard, 

An old Hawaiian woman, 

Lascivious, without shame, 

Dancing, kneeling, shuffling. 

The flowers on her gray head 

Were a crown, and made her even taller— 
Taller than all the other 

Girls who hula. 


Society 

Hits the type hard. 

Many are gone, many are going, among them certain 
Americans, also born last century, their rich voices rising 
Above the high round collar that shone 

(Those who sang 

Of the Horse Marines) 

Until only we, the nondescript, 

Are left to regret them, 

And all the other Glory. 


It is in the nature of evolution 

That the types should disappear (contra Tennyson) 
And it goes so much faster nov. 

Which is why we look to other planets, 

Thinking those, there, will be — “elegant,” 
With those radar ears . 

Nothing of the sort, nothing 

Of the sort! 


We are out of sorts, brother, out of sorts. 
Move along there; circulate. 
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Horse Wrangler 


TED DEALEY 


MARIANO HEARD frantic hoofbeats com- 
ing down the flinty trail long before the 
horse appeared. He stood in the clearing 
before the club shack and peered intently. 
Surely Sefior Buck could not be coming 
back! It had been scant daylight when 
he spurred away to join the other hunters. 
And now it was nearly noon. 

The horse broke through the junipers 
and came at a fast trot toward the corral. 
It was Sefior Buck’s horse, surely enough. 
But the sefior was not astride. The saddle 
hung askew. The broken bridle reins 
trailed in the dust. 

“Madre de Dios!” Mariano’s breath 
came fast. Foreboding seized upon him. 
Sefor Buck, the best horseman in all 
Mexico, could not have been unseated 
unless something terrible had happened. 

With soft clucking sounds, he eased 
up on the horse and seized the dragging 
reins. Deftly he straightened the saddle 
and tightened the cinches. Dried lather 
clung in flaky arabesques to the horse’s 
sides and the red still showed inside his 
distended nostrils. 

Mariano led the horse to the little adobe 
house where his mother and his sisters 
were busy about their household duties. 
His mother appeared in the doorway 
questioningly. 

“It is necessary that I should go 
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pronto,” said Mariano excitedly. “Mira, 
look, it is the sefior’s horse. He has come 
back to the corral alone. The sefior he is 
in trouble. I must find him before the 
darkness. I will ride his horse.” 

The old woman crossed herself. She 
nodded, silently. As the fostering mother 
of a tribe of mountain men, she had 
learned long before to steel herself against 
things of this sort. 

“The good God go with you,” she 
murmured and crossed herself again. 

Mariano nosed the horse up the steep 
slope toward the top of the ridge that 
overlooked the little dwellings below. 
From there began the tortuous descent 
into Diablo Canyon. Crossing the gurg- 
ling stream at the bottom of the canyon, 
he climbed upward again to Diablo’s 
juncture with Botellas Canyon. Here the 
trail ran flat and low for miles, crossing 
the brook occasionally to where the going 
was better. His sharp eyes scanned every 
foot of the pathway, indistinct where the 
rock protruded, clearer in the lower spots 
where the moisture in the earth took the 
imprint of the steel shoes with which the 
horses were shod. 

Two hours passed before Mariano came 
to the spot where Botellas Canyon ended 
abruptly and the trail turned sharply to 
the right. The path was narrow now 
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and inclined upward at a dangerous 
angle. Here the horses and the pack 
burros could travel only in single file. 
At either side of the dim trail, the 
earth plunged away precipitously into the 
murky depths of the abysses. Only the 
rippling of the mountain streams far be- 
low marked the floor of these wild defiles. 

The horse saw the caved-in bank at 
the side of the trail even before Mariano’s 
sharp eyes detected it. His flanks heaved 
between Mariano’s stout legs. Here was 
the spot of the accident! 

Mariano dismounted and tied the 
trembling horse to a pine at the side of 
the trail. Then, tightening his belt, he 
began the steep descent. The man and 
the horse had rolled over together fully a 
stone’s throw before the brush and the 
rocks had brought them to a halt. There 
was blood on the grass where the horse 
had recovered his footing. But Sefor 
Buck was not there! 

Mariano kept going down, down, 
down. Suddenly, the seething mountain 
brook shot into sight through the willows 
before him. Mariano understood now. 
Sefor Buck had done what he would 
have done—what any trained woodsman 
would have done. He had dragged him- 
self to the water. 

Mariano found the sefor at the bank 
of the stream, his two hands in the water, 
his face half buried in the rocky shallows. 
The sefor lay quiet as if dead. Mariano 
felt for the heartbeat quickly. The senor 
was not dead. He had only fainted from 
weakness and loss of blood. 

Mariano dragged the sefor from the 
stream and pillowed his head upon a 
mound of moss. There was a deep gash in 


the sefior’s forehead and dark blood on 
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the sefior’s shirt. Mariano knew he must 
act quickly. 

He worked his way back to the horse 
and disengaged the sefior’s saddlebags 
from behind the cantle. He looked inside 
appraisingly. The things he needed, they 
were there. He returned to the sefior. 

From the sefior’s first-aid kit he took 
antiseptic, cotton, and bandages and 
stopped the flow of blood in the sefior’s 
head. But the linen bandages were not 
long enough. Mariano stripped off his 
own shirt and tore it into long strips. 
With these he wrapped the sefior’s head 
until the bleeding stopped. It was strange, 
he thought, that he had never noticed 
before how yellow the sefior’s skin was. 
Before Sefior Buck had always looked 
very white. Now his skin was almost as 
saffron as was Mariano’s own. 

The sun was dropping now toward the 
top of the mountains. Soon, Mariano 
knew, the darkness would come and with 
the night, the chill of the mountain air. 
He dipped into the sefior’s saddlebags 
again and found matches. He gathered 
driftwood from the banks of the stream 
and soon had a fire going. 

He had hoped that the sefior would also 
have in his saddlebags a bottle of mescal 
or a flask of whiskey. A drink might 
breathe new life into the sefor. There was 
none. Sefior Buck was not a drinking 
man. Mariano sighed. 

Nor was he able to find a package of 
raisins or a bar of candy such as most 
hunters carried for an emergency. The 
sehor needed something in his stomach. 
Never mind, Mariano thought, I will at- 
tend to that later. 

The first thing to do, now that he had 
staunched the flow of blood and had 
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made Sefior Buck as comfortable as he 
could make him, was to send word to the 
hunting party that the sefior had met 
with an accident. 

Mariano could not leave the sefior 
alone. He must keep up the fire. He must 
see to it that the sefior’s wounds did not 
start bleeding afresh. There were cougars 
in the mountains also, and they prowled 
at night. Cowardly as they were in the 
daytime, they would have no fear of 
attacking a bleeding man in the darkness. 

No, Mariano himself could not go up 
to the hunters’ camp thousands of feet 
above. The horse must be his messenger. 

Mariano looked about him. On both 
sides of the creek were thickets of red 
haws. Mariano knew the Carmen Moun- 
tains. He had rambled over every foot of 
them since he was a child. And this was 
the only spot in the mountains where 
the red haws grew. Mariano knew that 
Eduardo, his padre, and head of all the 
guides, knew this, too. 

Mariano broke off an armful of the 
red haw branches, already full of berries, 
and struggled back up to the trail with 
them. He tied them securely to the sad- 
dle thongs of the sefior’s waiting horse. 
When Eduardo, his padre, saw these, he 
would know where to seek Sefor Buck 
and Mariano. 

He took the bridle off the horse and 
cut the reins into thin strips. With these 
he fashioned a riata, or long leather 
thong. He tied one end of the riata to a 
pine sapling along the trail below the 
spot where the horse was tethered, then 
crossed the trail and fastened it securely 
to another sapling. It was tied at a height 
that would touch the horse’s nose if he 
tried to descend the trail to the club 
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shack and the corral. In the darkness, 
Mariano knew, no horse would cross so 
much as a thread if that thread were at 
an elevation where it touched the horse’s 
tender nose. For Mariano did not want 
the horse to go down trail. He must go 
up trail, up trail always, clear up to ten 
thousand feet, and join the other horses 
and the guides and the hunters to deliver 
Mariano’s message to his padre. 

Mariano waited for the night to de- 
scend before he untethered the horse. As 
he had suspected, the sefior’s horse start- 
ed down. But of a sudden he reared and 
snorted when his nose touched the riata. 
Three times he did this before finally he 
turned and started up trail. Mariano slap- 
ped him forcefully on the rump as he 
passed. He heard the horse’s hoofs click 
steadily as he climbed the rocky slope. 
The horse was on the scent of the others 
now and would deliver the message. 

Mariano returned to the sefior again. 
He built up the fire. The sefior was re- 
gaining consciousness now. Occasionally, 
he groaned and murmured inarticulate 
words. It was bitter cold even just a few 
feet from the fire. Mariano removed his 
little jacket and covered the sefior’s chest. 
For himself, he was stripped to the waist 
now so that he clung to the fire closely. 

It was lucky there was some moon that 
night. Mariano must get some strength 
into the sefior. He picked up the sefior’s 
silver-mounted rifle and peered out into 
the clearing. The mountains were full of 
deer. Surely one must come to feed in 
this grassy clearing at night. He must be 
patient and wait... 


As the hours passed, Mariano thought 
deeply. There was plenty of time to 
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think. And the quietude to think in. He 
was sixteen years old and big for his age. 
But his padre, Eduardo, still regarded him 
as a little boy. In the hunters’ camp he 
had always been a chopper of wood and a 
hauler of water. When he had asked his 
padre to let him guide some of the Ameri- 
canos on the hunt, the only answer he 
could get was that he should wait. Wait 
till when? Wait till he was an old man! 

To be sure, he was the horse wrangler, 
too. In the summer season, when the 
hunting season in the mountains was 
closed, the horses lived down in the plain 
on Senor Buck’s ranch where the grass 
was plentiful. It was he who took the 
remuda down at the end of the hunting 
season. It was. he who went back to get 
them when the hunting season opened 
again. There was not much adventure in 
that! 

Also, he did not like to go down to 
Senor Buck’s ranch for the horses. There 
was a girl down there, Juana. She was a 
very beautiful girl. Mariano was able to 
talk to her occasionally. But he did not 
like to go to Senor Buck’s ranch even 
though Juana was there... even though 
he could talk to her at times . . . because 
of that Felix! Felix was the foreman of 
Senor Buck’s ranch. In the evenings after 
his work was done, he would put on his 
charro costume, the dude, and get out 
his guitar and come to Juana’s house and 
sing sentimental songs to her. And Juana 
seemed to like it. 

That was why Mariano did not like to 
go for the horses. Felix was always there 
with his charro clothes and his silly songs. 
And Juana would sit on the veranda and 
fan herself and listen smilingly. 

Mariano would rather not have gone 
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for the horses. He would have preferred 
that someone else go and get them and 
that someone else take them back. He did 
not like Felix and he did not like the way 
Juana smiled at him when he twanged 
his silly guitar. 


Mariano’s reverie was broken suddenly. 
Head down, an antlered buck came out 
of the shadows toward the water. The 
senor’s rifle spoke and the deer collapsed 
in his tracks... . 

Mariano knew that the sefior could eat 
no meat. He was too sick and weak for 
that. Skilfully, Mariano slit the deer from 
his neck down through the brisket and 
removed the heart. Then, with it still 
pulsating in his strong brown hands, he 
hurried to where the sefior lay, raised his 
head, and let some of the fresh blood 
trickle down the sefior’s throat . . . The 
blood from the heart! That would give 
him strength. 

Mariano laid the sefor down gently, 
built up the fire again, and waited. He 
felt faint. Why should he feel so cold 
and so tired? He was a man. He must 
stay awake to protect the sefior. Maybe 
a little taste of the blood from the deer’s 
heart would strengthen him, too. He 
picked up the heart but the blood was 
cold and clotted. He spat in disgust. 
Maybe a little sleep would help. But no, 
he must not sleep. He must keep the fire 
going and the sefor warm until Eduardo 
came. It couldn’t be long now. But Mar- 
iano’s head was spinning and there was 
a sharp pain in his chest. He lay down 
beside the fire, closed his eyes for just a 
minute—just for a minute... 

Dawn was in the sky before Eduardo 
and the guides came scrambling down 
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the slope to the red haw thicket where 
the sefior and Mariano lay. The sefior 
was still unconscious while Mariano, ut- 
terly exhausted, slept like a child by the 
dying embers of the fire. 

And it was noon of that day before 
Eduardo and the guides rode into the 
clearing of the club with Sefor Buck 
and Mariano. Each rode stomach-down 
across a burro’s back, held fast by a dia- 
mond hitch thrown by the skilful hand 
of Eduardo. Tender hands lifted them 
from the burros’ backs and into their 


beds. 


. MARIANO opened his eyes and gazed 
around mistily. He was in a bed. The 
bed was not his. The room was a strange 
room. He closed his eyes and tried to 
collect his thoughts. He felt sick and 
very weak. He opened his eyes again and 
stared at the timbered ceiling. There was 
a rustling near by and he turned his 
head to look. In a chair near his pillow 
sat a girl. . . Juana! 

At his movement she leaned over and 
touched him lightly on the forehead. 

“You must be very quiet.” Juana’s 
voice was half a whisper. “You have 
been very sick. Sefior Buck, he sent me 
here to care for you. For dos semanas, 
two weeks now, the doctor has been 
coming. It was necessary to bring you 
down here to Sefior Buck’s ranch be- 
cause the doctor could not come to you 
every day if you were in the mountains. 
You have had the congestion of the 
lungs that came from the exposure that 
night with Sefor Buck. . . . But you 
will get well now.” 

Mariano sighed deeply, but he said 
nothing. He was very tired. 
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The girl’s soft voice continued. “I 
have wait so long for you to wake up. 
There is much to say. Your papa and 
your mama are so proud of you. And 
the Americanos, they are proud of you, 
too. . . . These Americanos, they talk 
so strange. . . . Sefor Buck he say you 
got the stuff it takes. 

“And Eduardo, your padre, say you 
will make the best guide in all the 
mountains. They only wait till you can 
go hunting again . . . if you want to.” 

The girl’s words fired Mariano’s imag- 
ination. Suddenly, he realized that his 
padre at last, at last was recognizing him 
as a full-fledged guide, a man among the 
men. 

“If I want to!” he exclaimed. “If I 
want to!” 

“The reason I say that,” Juana’s voice 
came more lowly still, “is because Sefor 
Buck, he say he give you a job here on 
his ranch. He say you save his life.” She 
laughed softly. “He say you write your 
own ticket.” 

Mariano’s mind had lost all of its fog- 
giness now. He raised himself to a sit- 
ting position in the bed. The oft-recur- 
ring vision of Juana sitting on the ve- 
randa of the house of her padre and 
madre smilingly listening to those silly 
songs Felix sang to her came back again 
with a sickening impact. Felix with his 
guitar and his charro clothes playing 
bear in the shades of the evening! It was 
something he could not endure even if 
Sefior Buck made him jefe of the whole 
ranch. He had seen this little drama en- 
acted too often in the past. He could 
not stomach it for all of the future. 
Dios, no! 

He lay back down on his pillow. “I 
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go back to the mountains. Many thanks 
to Sefor Buck. But I love nothing but 
the mountains.” 

“I am glad,” murmured Juana. “So 
very glad.” 

So she wanted to get rid of him, too, 
Mariano thought bitterly. So that she 
and Felix could have children and go 
through life together listening to those 
silly songs sung to the accompaniment 
of the stringed guitar. He did not care 
whether he got strong again or not. 
Maybe it would be best that he just go 
on and die. 

But Juana’s last sentence was still un- 
finished. “. . . so very glad that you do 
not want to live here on Senor Buck’s 
ranch. It lies in the plano, in the desert. 
You would miss the freshness and the 
coolness of the air in the mountains. 
You belong to the mountains and they 
belong to you. But you cannot bring 
the mountains to you. You must go to 
them . . .” There was a long pause. 

“But women, they are different from 
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the mountains,” continued the soft voice 
—it was almost a whisper. “They can 
go where they please. Even to the moun- 
tains . . . if they are wanted there.” 

Mariano looked at her sharply. Her 
eyes were on the floor. He drew a deep 
breath and sat up. He touched her 
hand. She did not withdraw it. 

“Come,” she said smiling. “You are 
strong enough now to take a few steps. 
Let us go out in the sunlight and look 
at the mountains.” 

They stood hand in hand near the 
door. Miles away the Carmens rose up 
abruptly from the plains to their ten 
thousand feet of height. The late sun 
splashed on the green wooded slopes 
while, high above, the rose-tinted pali- 
sades of rock shot into the skies to 
merge, rainbow-like, with the faraway 
azure haze. 

It would be weeks before Mariano 
could be strong enough to travel again. 
But que importa, what did that matter? 
Life lay before them. 
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Half a Leaf 


SANDRA EARLY 


GOING BACK to school seemed the only 
thing to do. The death was an event for 
which we allowed four days away from 
the routine. It was a special occasion, 
of course, and deserved special con- 
sideration, but once Angela had been 
buried, it was finished, and we must 
resume. My mother and father, my three 
brothers got up that morning, their 
grief packed away somewhere in a draw- 
er upstairs. 

I sat at the breakfast table, seeing the 
resignation on their faces, and felt a chill- 
ing distance from them. For me the ex- 
perience had not begun. The arrange- 
ments had fallen to me, for my mother 
and father had dissolved beneath the 
shock, and my brothers had kept to their 
rooms, appearing rumpled and silent at 
our halfhearted meals. Now they were 
ready to return. It was over and business 
must begin again. I was going back to 
school. Yet the prospect of classes, of 
normal human intercourse, had taken on 
a hideous irrelevance. It was as if I were 
strangling and no one could see or help 
me. 

People were standing about in the long 
bare hall of the Student Union building. 
They seemed a great distance from me 
as I came down it, walking toward the 
coffee shop. Nothing showed in my face, 
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I thought gratefully. I had made a care- 
ful examination that morning in the 
bathroom mirror. Only the eyes were 
different—lusterless and dull—no one 
would notice that. I looked at the two 
boys who had turned to watch me walk 
toward them, seeing the pink face and 
red hair of the tall one as if they were 
pressed flat against the paneled wall. And 
as soon as I had passed, the two figures 
had: never existed. They were part of 
the amorphous mass of faces and forms 
collected behind me, as if they had never 
been before me. 

I tightened my fingers on my umbrel- 
la as I walked, gripping it halfway down 
the shaft, squeezing the material against 
the thin ribs. I could not feel the move- 
ment of my legs, but the umbrella was 
there—solid, real. It was as if I were 
feeling again the clothes on the ironing 
board. They had pulled me up, held me 
together on the day that it happened. 
A body with cloth hinges, a mind criss- 
crossed with cotton threads. I had ironed 
all afternoon, standing in the brilliant 
sun from the kitchen door, while the 
voices spoke low in the living room. 
Dresses, shirts, sheets, tablecloths, any- 
thing—until the fabric wove itself 
around me and held me upright. 

This was the pattern. Work, and do 
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not think. And once I set the pattern, it 
became fixed, and even now I could not 
break it. 

“So young,” they had all said, with- 
out knowing how very young she was. 
‘They thought her seventeen, but she 
was a child whose frightened eyes had 
pleaded with me for love and protec- 
tion. Yet there was a fierce flame of life 
in her, behind the trembling lips and the 
shyness, that promised things fine and 
beautiful. Now, dead—a car—an acci- 
dent. Incredible. Had it really happened? 
At first I could not believe, and now 
that I could believe, it was too late, and 
I could not feel. But I must. For Angela 
and for myself. I must experience it 
now, for something was dying in me 
and I could not reach it. 

Ahead of me, a girl in a scarlet blazer 
stepped out, blocking my path. I drew 
back from her gay brilliance, feeling 
that I exuded the scent of the funeral 
parlor. 

She held out a magazine, and I was 
hypnotized by the dazzling red of her 
arm reaching toward me. The sweet 
heavy odor of gladiolas, carnations, hung 
about me, and sinister beneath it linger- 
ed the sharp faint scent of embalming 
fluid. She smiled and tilted her head to 
the side, her lips a vermilion answer to 
the blaze of the jacket. 

“Would you like to buy a copy of the 
Masthead?” 

“No.” I stepped sideways away from 
her, holding up my hand. “No thank 
you,” I said, wondering how long it 
would take to rid myself of the scent. 
It filled my head, crept beneath the skin 
of my face. 

She stretched the glossy, bright-cov- 
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ered magazine toward me as if to force 
it into my hand. “No thank you,” I 
said, and looked at the paneled wall as 
I hurried past her. 


WHEN THERE WAS no more ironing to 
do, I had cleaned the house, and then 
it was night, and everyone shut them- 
selves away in silence behind the doors 
upstairs. In the still house, I sat in the 
pool of light from the living-room floor 
lamp and opened the book. I had gotten 
the book because I knew that the 
woman who wrote it was teaching at 
the university, and I wanted to read it. 
But now I did not want to read it; I 
wanted to flatten my mind on the pages. 
Perhaps the neat black type would plug 
up the pores in the fabric that had held 
me silent and dry all afternoon. 

The book followed me in the days that 
came after that first night. When the 
cooking, cleaning, telephone calls, trips 
to the drugstore had been accomplished, 
and the house lay in despairing quiet, I 
shut myself away from the faces that 
moved in the emptiness and lived in the 
book. I moved within its measured New 
England scene, drinking from the heavy 
blue mugs on the table at the home for 
crippled children, toiling up the stairs 
with the others to the dancing class— 
an ironic nightmare of stumbling and 
lurching across the gymnasium floor. My 
moments tangled and meshed with the 
moments of the book, until when I woke 
in the morning, my room was strange 
to me and I waited to hear the tinkling 
of the school breakfast bell. 

“Hi Julie, how are ya?” 

I started back, pulling myself tight 
against my spine, as I recognized the 
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boy coming toward me down the hall, 
jogging along with books at his side. 

A smile moved itself into position on 
my face as he neared me. “Fine,” I said. 
“How are you?” I did it well. I did it 
all so well that I was frightened. 

The boy stopped, and stood grinning 
at me and scuffing his loafers against the 
polished floor. “Haven’t been around 
for a coupla days, have you?” 

“No.” I hesitated for one horrible 
moment, realizing that he didn’t know 
about Angela. But the sight of the 
casual friendliness in his face pushed the 
words down deep inside, and I shrugged. 
“But I’m back now.” 

“Good,” he said, “good deal.” 

We stood for a moment the way people 
do, having nothing to say to each other, 
and yet feeling that they should talk— 
and he scuffed his loafers on the polished 
floor. He looked down at the books under 
his arm and swung them against his side. 

“Well, gotta get to class,” he said, and 
both of us, released from our hesitation, 
hurried away from each other. I heard his 
footsteps going off down the hall as I 
turned and went through the doorway 
of the coffee shop. 

The afternoon of the funeral had been 
like this one, warm and pleasant, with 
many people sitting in our living room, 
standing in groups on the porch. I had 
helped the neighbor women prepare the 
potato salad, tuna casserole, cold ham, 
rolls. When I left the kitchen, they 
whispered to each other, remarking on 
my impassive face, on the smile. Control, 
they thought, and so had I thought until 
later. But now it was not self-imposed; 
it was part of me. When I took the tray 
upstairs, opened the door, and found my 
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father and mother seated side by side on 
the bed, my father’s arm hung limp 
around my mother’s shoulders, I could 
feel only embarrassment, and I backed 
out hurriedly to avoid the gaze of those 
dazed bleary eyes. 


THE COFFEE SHOP was nearly empty, 
but the music from the juke box jingled 
out among the tables, climbed the blue 
drapes at the windows, and jittered 
across the ceiling. I scanned the room, 
met the several faces turned toward me, 
and was secure in the rigidity of my 
own face. At a table against the win- 
dow, one figure was silhouetted. I would 
sit near there, at the next table perhaps, 
away from the people in the booths near 
the door. 

But as I made my way across the room, 
past a table of four girls and a boy, I 
realized that the figure had a face, and 
the features pulled themselves out of the 
window glare and arranged themselves, 
and I knew them. 

“So I went over to the Red Hen and 
had a coupla beers,” the boy was saying 
as I passed his table. 

I stopped, not glancing at the boy, and 
looked at the face turned halfway toward 
the window, and beneath it the twisted 
body caught in the cruelly symmetrical 
curves of the chair. I had met the eyes 
before, had been introduced, had been 
fixed with an interested gaze. 

A girl laughed. “What? In the middle 
of the morning?” 

The figure was isolated against the 
brightness of the window; the eyes looked 
at nothing. My senses strained forward 
toward the figure, and I knew that I 
would be pulled after them, knew it with 
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a hope that made my mind strain and 
grope for a sentence. If I could begin 
right, perhaps . . . As I moved forward 
again, she looked up and saw me. 

“Julia.” Neither a question nor a greet- 
ing. 

The dark clear eyes made me look 
down at the silver tip of my umbrella 
sliding across the brown tile, and I 
fumbled in my throat for words, sur- 
prised out of my carefully prepared open- 
ing. 

“JT didn’t think you would remember 
me.” 

There was no sound from her, and I 
knew I must look up then. When I 
did, I found her waiting, eyes alert and 
questioning. 

“Miss Bradbury.” Oh God, my voice 
was shaking. “I wanted to tell you how 
much I liked your novel.” 

She laughed, an easy warm sound rising 
to blend with the notes from the juke 
box. “Why, thank you. Thank you very 
much. You liked it, did you?” 

“Yes, I did.” What now? What now? 
The eyes saw my discomfort, I could tell 
they saw. But all I could do was wait. 
Perhaps if she had not looked so small 
and alone against the glare of the win- 
dow, I would not have been reminded of 
the girl in the book, but as it was, the 
remembrance froze my mind. I stood 
there, opening and closing my fingers on 
the handle of my umbrella, ashamed. 

“Sit down, won’t you?” 

I sat down, able to smile my thanks 
to her, and again, the eyes understood. I 
had meant to say next, “I found your 
novel very moving.” This would be the 
moment to say it. 

But as if to prevent my comment, she 
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spoke. “I understand that you are inter- 
ested in art. What sort of thing do you 
do?” 

I stood my umbrella on the floor next 
to my knees and stared at its silver handle. 
I felt that my face must be perspiring. 
What sort of thing did I do? What sort 
does anybody do? And how do you say 
it after you decide? 

“Uh... well... just about anything 
I can... I mean... some watercolors 

. . oils . . . some pastel work.” 

Glancing up then, I saw the delicate 
chin thrust forward a little, the dark hair 
smooth and short on the rounded head. 
It was the same head I had seen through- 
out the novel, the same hair that the 
hands of “Uncle Nelson” had touched to 
smooth out the pain and bitterness housed 
in the young malformed body. The eyes 
did not seem to know that I saw this. But 
my seeing it held me trembling within 
myself for fear that she would discover. 

“Have you tried anything major—a 
large oil?” 

The question turned me back on my- 
self, where I did not wish to go, and 
I fumbled desperately for an answer. 
Finally I brought it out, from the top of 
my head. 

“I can’t seem to sustain anything that 
long.” 

She leaned back in her chair, raising 
her hands to her head and laughing, giv-_ 
ing forth a warm musical sound which 
seemed to surround us and seclude us 
from the rest of the room. 

“Yes, I should think it would take a 
good deal of time and effort.” 

At last, an opening. I leaped into it 
gratefully, leaning forward over the table 
toward her. 
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“How long did it take you to: write 
The Nursery Corner?” 

Her arms were long and white and 
rounded. I saw them now, raised as they 
were, like two graceful handles to an ugly 
vase. She must be proud of her arms, I 
thought. 

“About eighteen months,” she said, 
placing her small hands on the table 
again. “Of course, there was illness in 
the family at that time, or I should have 
finished earlier.” 

I nodded. Of course, illness in the 
family. There was no illness in my family. 

“You know, they all said, ‘Well, she’s 
just writing a novel, she really doesn’t 
have any work to do.’” 

I began to laugh, seeing her in thick 
woolly tweed, carrying a bedpan up and 
down the stairs of a stiffly shuttered old 
frame house, rushing in and out of the 
sickroom making hurried notes on her 
cuffs, But as I heard my laughter, it 
sounded oddly like the sound I had heard 
in the dim, dark-furnished room where 
the open coffin balanced on a wheeled 
trestle. We had stood for what seemed 
like hours, our eyes avoiding the pow- 
dered face, and then we had backed 
away from the clusters of fuchsia, red, 
purple, yellow, white in the faded green 
baskets, and my father lowered himself 
into one of the maroon upholstered 
chairs. The chair seat, squeezing down 
beneath his weight, had emitted a long 
raucous sigh. He looked up at us, like a 
child who has done something crude in 
public, and laughed. I had watched the 
laugh distort the sagging mouth, and 
heard it as I turned away and leaned 
forward, pressing my elbows tight 
against my sides. 
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SHE WENT ON talking about the novel, 
telling me incidents which happened 
during its writing. Her words ran round 
in my brain, catching hold for an instant 
and then sliding away again in a mad 
merry-go-round. I kept my eyes stead- 
fastly away from the twisted torso, 
looking instead at the face, the quick 
mobility of the pale lips, the small even 
teeth, the sallow skin unlined, the dark 
hair falling in a loose wave across the 
forehead. 

Then the movement of the face paused, 
and the eyes deepened on me. There was 
a silence between us, in which the scrap- 
ing of chairs being pushed away from 
a table obtruded on us. I glanced at the 
group who had left their table and were 
going out the door. The boy, dressed in 
khakis and a white shirt, put his arm 
around the shoulders of two of the girls, 
and the other two girls laughed very 
hard at something. 

“But what”—her voice came at last— 
“would you really like to do?” 

I turned my eyes from the empty door- 
way and sought the blank green hard- 
ness of the roof outside the window. It 
answered me nothing, blocked off all 
my powers of invention and pressed in 
against my imagination. 

“The sun looks very hot on the roof 
outside,” I said. 

But the question hung there next to 
my chair and wrapped its tentacles 
around my brain. The juke box stopped 
and all was silent. I looked back at her 
face, looked hard this time, and found 
the eyes curved orbs that would not, 
though I tried to will them, would not 
blink. They did not peer or probe, were 
merely there, fixed upon me. 
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“I should like very much,” I said, “to 
cry.” 

The eyelids lowered, hiding part of 
the brown spheres, and the lashes made 
thin black shadows on the smooth skin. 
She lifted her hand and ran her fingers 
back through the wave at her forehead, 
parting the strands in four lines which 
closed as quickly as her hand left her 
head. 

“The experience,” she said, and turned 
her face toward the window, “is some- 
times necessary.” 

“Yes,” I said and watched my hands, 
alien creatures gripped around the silver 
handle of the umbrella. “It will be 
necessary for me because”. . . I tried to 
sense the nerves, tendons, fibers connect- 
ing myself to those two odd-shaped in- 
struments... it was no use... they were 
not mine. . . “because I haven’t had the 
experience for a number of years, and 
I feel that it must come. There has been 
reason enough.” 

I felt her presence focused away from 
me out the window. That made it easier 
to trace with my eyes the flower patterns 
in the metal of the umbrella handle—a 
pointed leaf, an intricate rose, and 
another leaf which completed its arch 
beneath the curve of the handle— 
though you could not be sure; perhaps 
there was no underside. 

“Wonderful faculty to develop,” she 
said, “the ability to cry.” 

“My education has been lacking.” 

I knew that she did not smile, that 
her face matched the flat noncommittal 
surface of the green roof, yet I did not 
look up. 

“A matter of concentration,” she said, 
“a focusing of energy.” 
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Did the leaf complete itself under the 
handle? Or was it half a leaf, the lines 
never meeting, filling up and smoothing 
out before they touched? 

“Perhaps,” I said. 

The silence brought the blank green 
face of the roof closer, pressing against 
the glass pane to interrogate. She was 
turned toward the window, meeting the 
mute question, and I traced the outline 
of her back in the gray wool dress. The 
cloth that should have hung smooth was 
pulled into tortuous wrinkles where the 
spine curved sideways. 

Across the room, the juke box sprang 
into violent sound, disgorging a potpour- 
ri of confused tones. The notes bounced 
along the floor, lurid red and aqua, and 
crawled up to throb between us on the 
table. I felt the sharp sounds jiggling 
and bouncing and tugging at the fibers 
of the table, tinkling against the window 
pane and coming back to scrape across 
my cheeks. 

She sank back in her chair, then, and 
closed her eyes. I watched the face, im- 
mobile and a little gray, and suddenly 
it was not the same face. It had assumed 
the flat, closed aspect of the roof, and 
sank back away from me, so that I could 
see nothing, not the child, not the 
woman. 

Staring at the gray half-moons of her 
closed eyes, I was suddenly caught, over- 
whelmed by desperation. The music 
grated at my nerves and made my voice 
loud. Gripping the table edge with my 
hands, I concentrated all my strength 
on her face. 

“Miss Bradbury.” 

Her eyes opened. She looked up at me, 
and her face twitched. 
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Raising myself by my hands on the 
table top, I leaned across the table toward 
her. 

“Please!” I said. My voice came out 
thin and high. 

She looked at me for a moment, her 
eyes wide. Then a flash of resentment 
twisted her face, hardening the eyes, 
curling the delicate upper lip over the 
small teeth. I stood riveted in place 
before her, as she ran her hand in a quick 
nervous gesture through her hair. 

“Why did you come to me?” she said. 

The coldness of her voice gripped me, 
freezing all the intensity I had felt. I 
turned away, feeling my skin grow 
clammy with a queer shame which sank 
deep, congealing my insides. How could 
I tell her that I had somehow made a 
connection between her deformity and 
my own? She was twisted—so was I, 
into a hard dry knot that I could not 
find a way to untie. 

It was all obscured—the horror of the 
funeral, my sister lying still with the 
waxlike hands folded on her breast, the 
scent of flowers. All this was blanked 
out, now, by a wrenching humiliation. 
I turned back toward the table and 
could not look at the woman. 


“May I sit down?” I asked, my voice 
coming low and clotted with shame. 

“Yes,” she said. 

I lowered myself to the chair, holding 
the umbrella close against my knees. 
Across the room someone drank deep, 
and the straw gurgled, its strangled 
sound a harsh reproach that made me 
cringe into myself. But the silence that 
followed was deeper than the music from 
the juke box and lay heavy around me. 

When finally I could look up, she was 
leaning back in the chair again, but not 
wearily, as before. Her form was relaxed 
against the chair as if she were suddenly 
released from a great tension. I was 
struck by the beauty of her in this new 
attitude—a calm loveliness that washed 
in and bathed my soul. And her eyes, 
fixed on me, were truly open now. 
Through them I saw a vista which ex- 
tended far far away, full of soft colors 
and sweeping contours and flooded by 
gentle light. 

“It’s all right,” she said, in a voice 
made subtly musical by the awareness 
and understanding of pain. 

Something tore loose within me, and 
as I looked down again at my hands, my 
eyes began to blur. 
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A Cup of Trembling 


JAMES HURST 


WHAT HAPPENED that day is hewn in 
my memory in stone. Sometimes I walk 
back through these petrified tableaux, 
where each figure is like a statue in a 
graveyard, and completely untouched, I 
touch the marble images and name them, 
Mama, Daddy, Kathleen. 

It was August and a hurricane was 
corning. The leaves of the bleeding tree 
hung lifeless and the scarlet cannas by 
the chimney were furled and drab. In 
the ominous stillness the ocean’s roar was 
extraordinarily loud (you could dis- 
tinguish the separate breakers crashing 
against the shore), and filmy clouds 
scudded by just above the treetops. 
Down in the sweet clover pasture two 
egrets stood calmly, while a flock of 
nervous petrels assembled about them 
like biddies around a hen. The guineas 
had come in from the field and gone 
under the house, calling to each other 
soft guinea warnings. 

After lunch Daddy had sent me down 
to Horsehead Landing to gather in the 
shrimp nets and secure the skiffs. The 
wind began to blow out of the east, 
bringing rain in diagonal sheets and 
waving the tops of the marshgrass. The 
sky was filled with storm-swallows, 
swooping and spiraling in a final warn- 
ing, but I was not afraid. Storms were 
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my friends which relieved, if only mo- 
mentarily, the monotony of reality, 
transforming with their fury the dreary 
shape of truth. 


Once, when I was fourteen, I was in 
Far Hammock alone, siding corn, and 
a thunderstorm came. I drove the mule 
down into the swamp and left her to 
graze. Without knowing why, I re- 
turned to the center of the field and | 
stood there like a lightning rod, the 
young corn whipping about my knees 
and the rain beating into my face. I 
knew the danger, but I was being filled 
with a rising ecstasy, and when the 
storm was at its worst, when the sky was 
splattered by purple lightning and the 
power of the thunder was unbearable, 
something happened inside me. There 
came that long-waited-for release and 
all my weight seemed to fall away, as 
if 1 had crumbled into dust. I turned 
my face upward triumphantly and 
lifted my arms for the wind to sweep 
me off into the sky like a kite with a 
broken string, but I could not fly. I was 
rooted to the earth: I could not fly. So 
while the storm rolled out to sea, I sank 
down into the dancing, whispering corn 
and cried (I cried because the serpent 


had sloughed its skin, had raised its head 
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and had spoken to me in a voice so fierce 
that | knew I would be its slave forever 
—until this flesh should haunt again 
dry and hopeless dust). 


But between storms lay deserts of 
time when the sun was so blinding every 
image wore a halo and even the shade 
seemed oppressive and transitory. Dur- 
ing these days of nothingness, my nights 
were restless and dream-haunted. These 
dreams were nightmares in which I was 
stalked by a beast. His actual form re- 
mained vague to me, but he was large 
and hairy, with long apelike arms. At 
first I'd hide from him behind the 
bleeding tree in the yard, but he’d find 
me and I’d run, stumbling and panting, 
out into the field, heading toward Old 
Woman Swamp. When my pursuer was 
so close behind I could feel his breath 
on my neck, I’d reach the swamp and 
on swinging vines swing away into the 
greenness, leaving the beast to stomp 
angrily in the selvage ferns. 

Once safely in Old Woman Swamp, 
the tenor of my dream changed sharp- 
ly and I was filled with elation. A well 
of anticipation sprang up and flooded 
through me and faster and faster I'd 
swing through the cool, shaded swamp, 
past clouds of leaves which touched my 
face tenderly like fragile hands, past 
flocks of beautiful birds eyeing me with 
their bright bird-eyes. At last, with a 
rapturous lunge, I’d shoot out of the 
forest like a Roman candle and burst 
magnificently into the night, dispersing 
the darkness with my blinding white 
light. Then, weightless and spent, I'd 
float down into a soft, sweetly ener- 
vating field of blood-colored poppies 
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which stretched out as far as I could 
see and where all was quiet except for 
the sleepy tinkling of a cowbell far 
away. 

But it was only in my dreams that I 
went into Old Woman Swamp, for it 
was there that my loneliness began: It 
was midsummer and I was lying down 
on a bed of rubber grass beside the 
stream, fanning myself languidly with 
a fan improvised from a palmetto frond. 
In the distance a bird kept saying, 
teacher, teacher, teacher, its voice silvery 
and serene. Kathleen darted about like 
a wood sprite, doing my bidding. 
Nothing is nicer than being twelve and 
having a six-year-old sister. Treat her 
halfway decent and she becomes your 
slave. 

“Bring me three more snakeflowers,” 
I said, and she rustled away through the 
brush. Already she had gathered for me 
a treasury of beautiful things (I did so 
love beautiful things!): three snake- 
flowers, two jack-in-the-pulpits, six 
Venus flytraps (four still open and 
ready to be tickled with a blade of 
wiregrass), two Jimson weed horns, one 
greensnake (tied in knots to keep him 
from escaping), two dead butterflies, 
a water lily half open, a snake egg, an 
old oriole nest, and a devil’s snuffbox. 
Kathleen was my procurer of beauty. 
We often slipped off into the swamp 
together and she climbed up in the trees 
and crept through the swampgrass while 
I lay back whistling pretty tunes made 
up out of my own head. 

“J found another snakeflower,” she 
cried in her flute voice. 

“What color?” I asked. 

“Blue,” she said. 
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I fingered my bouquet, then an- 
swered, “I need a white one.” 

“Oh,” she said, not disappointed, but 
happy to know exactly what she was 
looking for. 

A voice floated through the tupelo 
trees, ““Tommeeee . . . Kathleeeeen.” 

Kathleen stopped her mouselike rustl- 
ing and called to me softly. “It’s 
Mama.” 

I brought the bouquet up to my nose 
and breathed deeply. With my other 
hand I picked up the greensnake, which 
was nervously trying to unravel itself, 
and dropped it into the eye of the water 
lily. 

“Come hoommme,” the voice said. 

“Ain’t you going to answer, Tom- 
my?” Kathleen asked unbelievingly as 
she popped her silver head through a 
clump of palmettos to stare at me. 

“Don’t be silly,” I said. 

“But suppose she gets mad?” 

“Who's afraid of a little old peach 
limb?” I chided, for the swamp made 
me brave. 

“I am,” she said shyly. 

“That’s why you’re a slave. On, 
cowardly slave, a white snakeflower or 
you'll go to bed tonight without your 
gruel.” 

Kathleen went along with my game. 
“If I should find a white snakeflower, 
O Master, would you make something 
for me today?” 

“Why not,” I said languidly. 

“Well, what’s it gonna be, O Master? 
It must be something extra special 
pretty, for white snakeflowers are hard 
to find.” Kathleen was great for striking 
bargains. 

“T’ll make you a crown,” I promised. 
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“The kind princesses wear?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Why not,” I said. 

“Oh goody, goody,” she said, and van- 
ished down the swamp. Now and then 
she streaked past like a shooting star and 
once paused to say, “If you make me a 
crown, I can be like the Sleeping Prin- 
cess. I can put on my crown and go hide 
in the swamp like I was sleeping and 
you can come find me and kiss me and 
wake me up.” 

“Let’s not get mushy,” I said. “Away. 
Find me a white snakeflower.” 

Kathleen shook her head sadly. “I 
can’t, Brother. They’re all blue. Besides, 
it’s getting dark.” 

I gazed upward and sure enough, the 
slanting rays of the sun were shining 
orangy on the leaves of the tupelo trees. 
“There are lots of them farther down 
the swamp,” I said. 

“But it’s so thick.” 

“All right,” I said. “No white snake- 
flowers, no crown . . . no gruel.” 

Kathleen sighed, “Oh, all right. But 
only so as I can be a princess. I’m sick 
to death of being a slave,” and vanished. 

I could hear her moving farther and 
farther down the swamp. Finally her 
excited voice floated back to me from 
the purpling shadows, “I found one! I 
found one!” 

“Well done, Slave!” I called, and 
began gathering flowers to weave a 
crown. 

A terrible scream, like the dying 
cry of a wounded bird, reverberated 
through Old Woman Swamp. I jumped 
up and ran toward the voice, shouting, 
“Kathleen! Kathleen!” 

I found her sitting motionless in a 
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palmetto thicket with her hands up at 
her throat. Her face and arms were 
scratched and her dress was torn. She 
was very pale and her dilated eyes, black 
like chalcedony, were staring toward the 
low weeds trembling at the brink of the 
stream. 

“What happened? What happened?” 
I cried. 

Kathleen’s lips began to quiver, but 
she didn’t speak. Instead, she gazed up 
at me, letting her hands fall away from 
her throat and revealing her secret. On 
her neck were fang marks, deep and 
wide apart, and from them trickled 
two parallel streams of blood (Yes, there 
is a serpent in every garden. I kiss you, 
Kathleen, my Sleeping Princess. Awake! 
Awake!). 


SO WITHOUT KATHLEEN, my loneliness 
began. As I plowed up and down those 
interminable rows of cotton, I kept 
asking myself, Is this all? And while I 
cursed my life, I somehow couldn’t 
change it. I was rooted there in that 
loam which I hated, and could not run 
away. Then, when hope had been lost 
in the furrows, like pennies, I found 
sanctuary in a flower garden. 

You might say I inherited my flower 
garden from my grandmother, who died 
before I was born. At least it was she 
who first planted it and had it set off 
by a picket fence. Since I could re- 
member it had been grown up in iron- 
weeds and Jerusalem oak, yet every 
summer a bit of color exploded there 
somewhere as a hardy canna or zinnia 
pushed aside the weeds and bloomed. 
The flower garden reached from the end 
of our house to the corncrib, about a 
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hundred feet, and along its far side, a 
back fence had been claimed entirely 
by a rambler rose which, for the lack 
of pruning, formed an impenetrable 
barrier. The trellises upon which it was 
supposed to grow had long been crushed 
by its weight and had rotted away. 


A coachwhip snake, almost ten feet 
long but no larger around than a 
broomstick, lived in the flower garden. 
His skin was so black it shone blue in 
the sun, and his eyes were like a couple 
of turquoise beads. Every spring, usually 
late in April, he made his appearance, 
sunning himself in the old violet bed 
beside the corncrib. He was summer’s 
herald and from the first day he arrived, 
Mama would let Kathleen and me go 
barefooted. Naturally we kept a weather- 
eye out for him, and fussed when he was 
late. Since he ate rats in the corncrib, he 
was highly prized and privileged. 

Kathleen and I plagued him so much 
it’s a wonder he didn’t go away. To scare 
him, we’d run along the picket fence, 
banging it with a stick of stovewood, or 
haul out the tin washtub and beat on 
the bottom. When frightened, the snake 
lifted his head into the air two feet or 
more, like a periscope, and scooted 
through the weeds like the wind to the 
wilderness of the rambler rose. However, 
as time went by, he lost his fear of us 
and became indifferent, if not downright 
arrogant. No matter how much ruckus 
we made, he’d just lift his head up above 
the weeds and glare at us, then return to 
his snake-business, whatever that may be. 

One day Kathleen bet me a stick of 
Juicy Fruit that she could call him up. 
We went to the fence, and since she 
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couldn’t see over the top, she pressed her 
face between the pales and called musi- 
cally, “Come out, come out, Mr. Coach- 
whip. Come out!” 

We were so intent searching the weeds 
for a rustling which would give away 
his presence, we didn’t see him lying 
along the inside of the fence directly be- 
neath us. 

“Come out, come out, Mr. Coach- 
whip,” Kathleen sang, her voice rippling 
across the garden like wind bells. 

Silently, Mr. Coachwhip raised his 
head until his beady eyes were only a few 
inches in front of Kathleen’s face (was 
this a warning?) and when I looked, they 
were staring at each other as if in a 
trance. Then Kathleen keeled over back- 
ward in a dead faint and Mama revived 
her with a dipperful of cold water. 


The unkempt flower garden haunted 
me and each morning at dawn when 
Mama awakened me (Daddy said a man 
or boy who wasn’t up with the sun 
wasn’t worth his salt [I hate salt until 
this day]), I'd go over to the window 
and gaze down at the dewy weeds. Some- 
times, I closed my eyes and saw it all as 
a garden of glory, neatly laid out and 
brimming with beautiful flowers. So 
after Kathleen had died, when my lone- 
liness was like sand swept by the March 
wind across the barren field of me, I re- 
claimed the flower garden. When Daddy 
saw me pulling up the weeds he became 
angry and said he’d find more work for 
me in the fields if I didn’t have enough 
to do, but Mama defended me. To Dad- 
dy, a flower garden was a woman’s work. 
How could I become a man puttering in 
the petunias? 
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Lunchtimes, twilights, and Sundays I 
toiled, clearing away the weeds and seed- 
ing the seeds of beautiful things. I plant- 
ed a new world for myself in zinnia 
seeds and canna bulbs (Mr. Coachwhip 
retreated to the corncrib, eyeing me sus- 
piciously from the eaves), and it was a 
world into which no one could enter but 
myself. What transpired outside now be- 
came like a dream, and it was only when 
I had gone into my sanctuary, clicked 
shut the gate, and looked about me, that 
my reality opened up like a night-bloom- 
ing cereus. That other world, of bright 
sunshine and cotton fields, evanesced and 


‘Mama could call from the porch, or 


Daddy could speak across the picket 
fence, but their voices were like voices 
coming from the sweet clover pasture, 
echoes. I had gone into my floral adytum, 
locking the doors and windows of me. 

Certainly no one ever had a more 
beautiful garden. The footpaths were 
lined with violets and face-poppies, and 
long blooming jonquils were arched be- 
side the fence. Around the chimney scar- 
let cannas grew tall and here and there, 
among the beds of sweet-smelling and 
soft-colored perennials, were gardenia 
bushes and japonica. The rambler rose 
was pruned and trellised and gourds and 
passionflowers grew up the side of the 
corncrib. My life was locked there, in 
pistils, stamens, and petals. 


THE HURRICANE had arrived. The rain 
had begun and the gulls flying by were 
drifting sideways in the wind. When 
everything had been secured at Horse- 
head Landing, I started back to the 
house. From the dense underbrush bor- 
dering the cart-road which led home 
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came the soft sounds of the tiny bush 
birds, calling their families together. Al- 
though it was midafternoon, it was like 
night and the roar of the wind through 
the pines was an angry, blasphemous 
hymn. 

When I entered the lane, I saw Mama 
standing by the gate, wringing her 
hands. In the rain her hair hung straight 
down the side of her face, and her wet 
clothes were plastered to her body. I ran 
up to her. “What is it? What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

She pushed back her stringy hair and 
looked at me in pity. She was crying. 
“Oh, Tommy, Tommy.” 

I took her by the shoulders. ““What is 
it, Mama? What’s happened?” 

“He thought it was best,” she sobbed. 

“Best? Best what, Mama? Best what?” 

“The flower garden,” she said, turning 
away. 


I pushed by her and ran up to the 


picket fence. The garden had been 
plowed under. Not a single flower re- 
mained, except for a few blooms on the 
rambler rose. Here and there in the mud 
were sparks of color from: strewn petals, 
burning in the storm like lost jewels. 
Broken leaves, glazed by the rain, danced 
in the wind and the smell of newly- 
turned earth was there, strong and sour. 
I shut my eyes and held my breath, try- 
ing to think of nothing, but my hands 
closed of themselves into hard though 
awkward fists. 

Mama rushed up behind me. “He 
thought it was best, Tommy. He said you 
spent too much time in it. Said you’d 
end up one day in the . . . oh, Tommy, 
I tried to stop him, but I couldn’t. And 
Son, he’s not a happy man. Can’t you 
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see that? None of us are happy, but we 
got to meet the days head-on. We can’t 
go hiding in a flower garden, like you 
have since Kathleen died . . .” 

The wind howled up in the tormented 
trees and the rain drifted across the yard 
in heavy sheets. To remain standing I 
had to lean against the fence and Mama 
was clinging to me. “Oh my son, my 
son!” 

“Where is Daddy?” I shouted. 

“Out there,” she called, waving 
toward the barn. Then I saw terror in her 
eyes. 
She held me tighter. “But don’t go out 
there. Come on to the house.” 

I remained motionless while the terri- 
ble idea burst through my brain like a 
fast-sprouting seed. I would kill my 
father. 

“Come on to the house,” Mama plead- 
ed, tugging my arm. 

With a loud splitting sound, a limb 
was wrenched from the bleeding tree by 
the wind and sailed by overhead like a 
giant bird with trembling green feathers. 
It flew straight into an upstairs window, 
smashing the panes and disappearing 
completely inside. 

* “Oh my Lord!” Mama cried, and she 
ran into the house. 

I moved slowly down the picket fence 
toward the barn. As I crossed the yard, 
I could not stand up in the wind, so I 
began to crawl. The roots of the straining 
trees popped out of the muddy ground 
about me like serpents in the envisioned 
Hell of an evangelist, and rain fell as if 
poured from an inexhaustible pail. The 
yard was a shallow river dancing off 
toward the lane. 

Finally I arrived at the barn and dived 
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beneath the plow shelter. Daddy was 
standing at the far end removing his wet 
shirt. When he saw me, he let the shirt 
drop to the ground and watched me 
warily. From a cluster of plowpoints 
hanging on a nail on the side of the barn, 
I chose one, fitted it securely in my right 
palm, and brought it out before me. 

Daddy studied me, almost smiling, 
then stooped over and came up with a 
piece of pump pipe about three feet long. 
There had never been any pump pipe be- 
neath the plow shelter before, and I 
knew he had brought it there for me. 
Now we were oblivious to the lightning 
and the thunder and the wind. It even 
seemed calm, like the very eye of the 
hurricane, as if even Time had stopped 
to watch. 

I took one step toward him and he 
raised the pipe, the muscles swelling in 
his arms. His chest was matted with 
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black hair which ruffed about his neck 
and extended across his shoulders and 
down to his hands. His eyes were small 
and his legs were bent, like an animal 
crouched to spring. Thus posed, I recog- 
nized him, the hairy beast! 

“Don’t make me kill you, Son,” he 
said in a voice flat and steely. 

Perhaps he saw me trembling, for now 
he smiled and threw down his pump 
pipe. ““You’re not man enough to fight,” 
he said disgustedly. 

And he was right. My entrails were 
crawling backward, cowardly searching 
for the deepest, most hidden part of me, 
for I had run so long from the hairy 
beast I didn’t know how to stop and 
fight. So I did what I knew to do. I ran. 
I ran down the lane in the rain of the 
storm, splashing through a shallow river, 
while the wind, crying in wavering 
chords, sang me away, far, far forever. 


OLIVER EVANS 


The form of fern, whether it trembles wetly 
Near to the touch, or sleeps secure in limestone, 
Is very stuff of reason. See how strictly 

Its pattern is fulfilled, how passionless 

And pure it is, how delicate and just. 


The form of fern, because it seems so slender, 
Knows constant threat, has many enemies 

(The powerful sun among them) but it knows 
How it must live, and has a green transcendence. 
No form is half so tough, nor half so tender. 
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That Sunday, the Sanderling 


HAROLD WITT 


Three sand-beige eggs made Easter of the shore. 
They seemed black spattered by an artist’s hand 
but blending in and meant to be ignored 

by beasts of eagerness, beaks that hungered. 


Closer, we noticed ants, imagined death: 
the absent mother had abandoned her 
hatchless duds and the few-sticked nest— 
a miniature tragedy in massive nature. 


The child, however, cracked one, picking it up. 
A piece chipped off the pattern. Underneath, 
watery feathers and blood revealed a throb; 

the innocent embryo that never would breathe 


almost invisibly ticked like the works of a watch 
ripped from a wrist and smashed but not yet stopped. 
Then gray and white against the driftwood beach, 
the female sanderling obviously fluttered and hopped, 


a staggering actress attracting us to leave, 
with bird-equivalent hope that we'd believe 
and follow her wounded fan to edges of foam. 
Spider quick, when we were guiltily gone, 


she darted back. The human mother cried 

for the one we killed, the egg we crucified, 

but the feathered mother, warming instinct’s nest, 
couldn’t count her blessings that were left. 
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The Gardener of Quinta Maria 


ELIZABETH DE VEGH 


LIFE WAS FULL of misfortunes. And for 
certain, the worst in Sr. Pifia’s were the 
tenants of Quinta Maria, where he was 
gardener. 

There were other places larger per- 
haps, but Quinta Maria was large enough. 
The house, of adequate size, stood on an 
acre of green land that was surrounded 
by a wall. On one side, concealed by a 
growth of cannas, was the small pool 
where Sr. Pifia kept his personal fish. 
Farther down, of course, there was also a 
swimming pool, a barbarity because it 
had to be cleaned from time to time, and 
of importance only to the tenants. On 
the other side against the west wall stood 
the casita. Here he and his dog Lobo, a 
large decent animal, had their quarters. 

Many things grew all about the 
grounds. Largest among these were two 
ancient eucalyptus trees and a great laurel 
de india, also very ancient, at which Sr. 
Pifia never looked. They were there, as 
were Popocatepetl, Ixtaccihuatl, and the 
Tres Marias; part of the landscape and 
no more than that. Some of the tenants 
considered these trees remarkable, show- 
ing them off to visitors and demanding 
that he move the flowerpots and oil tins 
that he stacked against them for shelter. 
It only showed how unreasonable the 
tenants were. 
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But the trees and arbustres that Sr. 
Pifia had planted with his own hands, 
these were something to look and to 
marvel at. Three rubber trees, all of 
them higher than the house, with strong 
branches and shiny green leaves forever 
increasing from coral-colored spikes of 
growth. Five jacarandas, and if they did 
not flower very freely, still, the seed had 
much vitality; their spindling children 
sprang up everywhere. There were the 
oleanders, the bananas, and two mangoes, 
one as big as the rubber trees, though Sr. 
Pifia had more respect for the smaller of 
the two . . . In its youth, it had been 
buried when the swimming pool was 
built. But the little tree kept on grow- 
ing; like Lazarus, it had broken out of 
what had surely been a tomb. . . Each 
thing had its own actuality. But the 
tenants had no interest in any of this, and 
they caused him much trouble besides. 

The Sefiora herself, a norteamericana, 
did not molest Sr. Pifia. Since she had 
much money, and cared more for that 
than for Quinta Maria, she rented it in 
winter and came now to Cuernavaca only 
once a year for a day or so, to see how 
much extra could be charged the tenants 
for damage; it was a number of years 
since she had lived in the house. She let 
Sr. Pifia do as he would with the garden, 
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as indeed he had from the time she had 
built the place twenty years ago. . . “Si, 
si,” she used to say (she cared less for 
money then) whenever he indicated that 
something should be planted—not under- 
standing much at that time except that 
he was one who could be trusted. 

Even after she had learned a little 
Spanish, their infrequent communica- 
tions remained largely a matter of signs. 
Sr. Pifia could do without much talk in 
any case. 

In Cuernavaca, there were many like 
himself, rented out with the places they 
looked after, and who made a good thing 
of the tenants. But someome who made a 
good thing of tenants was a man of no 
pride, in Sr. Pifia’s opinion. 

Moreover, what would he do with 
more money? 

Sr. Pitta had his eight pesos a day, and 
his bed in the casita. He had his fish in 
the small pool, his dog Lobo, and the 
trees and plants that he tended faith- 
fully, even those that had no gratitude 
for his tending . . . If Chucho his son 
had trouble feeding his woman and the 
grandchildren, that was no concern of Sr. 
Pifia’s. Chucho had his house on Sr. Pifa’s 
cornfield, which lay beyond the walls of 
Quinta Maria; aside from that, let him 
look after his own. The responsibilities 
of age went no farther. 


THE FOOLISHNESS of the tenants was the 
least of their drawbacks, though it was 


impressive enough. They were not con- 
tent to have a roof over their heads, a 


bed to sleep in, and a garden to admire. 
They also wished that water should flow 
through the pipes, that the electricity 
should work, and a hundred other 
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things that sensible people would give no 
thought to. Repairing such things was 
a great waste; since it was their nature 
to break down in the first place, how 
should they stay repaired? 

Fortunately, repairs cost money. For 
this reason, the Sefora let the house stay 
empty in summer, when rents were low. 
Sr. Pifia could put up with the tenants 
in winter, but had they been there in 
summer as well, he would have preferred 
to starve in a corner of Chucho’s house. 

The first tenants had been two men, 
and they were worse than any of the 
others about repairs. The house had not 
even been in poor condition then, but 
they were forever complaining. More 
serious, however, were the things that 
went on. These men spent much time in 
the kitchen preparing food (although 
there was a maid who could have done 
this), especially when they had their 
fiestas, which were an abomination. They 
spoke Spanish well enough, but with a 
strange lisping accent, and they tried to 
make up to Sr. Pifia . . . Men did not 
spend time in the kitchen, nor did they 
have weeping quarrels in the night .. . 
Sr. Pifia had heard them at various times 
making sounds like the yelping of dogs 
under the moon. 

Next was the pig of a woman who 
caused eight nochebuenas to be cut down 
in front of the terrace; she claimed they 
were ugly, and that they made it difficult 
to pass by there. Sr. Pifia refused to do 
it himself, saying first that he had no 
tool for cutting them, and then that the 
Sefiora would be angry (though in truth, 
she would not have cared as long as the 
woman paid). Eight nochebuenas, fine 
specimens with trunks thicker than his 
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leg, even if they did not put out many 
leaves and flowers. 

Most perilous was the drunk, the bor- 
racho who shot with a pistol at the bottles 
from which he had swilled. He did this 
whenever they were empty; midday or 
midnight, it was the same. Shouting and 
cursing, he shot many times. Only the 
mornings were safe, for it was then that 
he slept. Sr. Pifia swept up the glass care- 
fully, and kept Lobo shut up most of the 
time. The dog could have cut his feet, 
even if the borracho were not at large to 
shoot. Each day there was broken glass; 
by the swimming pool, in the flower 
beds, on the terrace. That year there was 
much damage. 


Nor was this the only time the tenants 
made difficulties for Lobo. One couple 
wished to banish him entirely. The dog 
growled and snapped when the woman 
tried to pet him before he was acquainted 
with her. She had no right to do this in 


any case, nor had he even laid a tooth on 
her; it was just a warning. Lobo was a 
dog of reserve and dignity, but he never 
molested anyone belonging to the house 
who treated him accordingly; he was not 
even given to unnecessary barking, as 
were others more ignoble of his kind. But 
these people claimed he was vicious, and 
ordered Sr. Pifia to shut him up. Not 
unnaturally, this caused the dog to be 
sad. He whined a good deal, long musical 
whines not at all disagreeable to hear. 
Even so, the tenants said it got on their 
nerves, and the dog must go. Sr. Pifia 
took him over to Chucho’s house and 
kept him tied there. It was not good to 
be without a dog like that, and further- 
more it was inconvenient, since no one 
in that house could be trusted to feed 
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him. Sr. Pifia had to go there to do it 
himself. 


THUS THE EPISODE of the fish was only 
one of many outrages committed by the 
tenants, but it upset him more than any 
of the others. Perhaps it was because the 
fish had had their origins in a miracle. 

Not long after the house had been 
built, Sr. Pifia had made a pilgrimage to 
Amecameca. It was the last one he had 
made. Now, though he could still work 
long hours at Quinta Maria, he had no 
heart for journeys away from familiar 
ground. Well, Fray Martin, whose shrine 
was at Amecameca, knew how it was 
with old men, even if Sr. Pifia did 
not think about him any more .. . It 
was Fray Martin, without a doubt, who 
had arranged the three miracles—modest 
ones, to be sure, but still miracles—to 
commemorate this ultimate pilgrimage. 

To begin with, some little fish with 
long tails had swum into Sr. Pifia’s water 
jar when he filled it in a stream near 
Cuautla on his way home. The first 
gracious answer to his pilgrimage had not 
been long in coming; whoever had heard 
of little fish doing a thing of this kind? 

The second miracle was that when he 
had emptied his water jar in the small 
pool, along with the original three, there 
had been a flock of little ones no bigger 
than fleas. They had been born alive 
from the mother, not hatched from eggs 
as were most. In truth, they were very 
rare fish, and some of them had lived to 
produce others. 

The third miracle had occurred some 
days later; the Sefiora gave him two 
others, a goldfish and a silver fish. It was 
the only present she ever gave him. 
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Although he was afraid that they 
might not be agreeable to each other, Sr. 
Pifia put the Sefiora’s fish in with the 
others. He fed them all with tortillas 
broken into small pieces, and they lived 
peaceably together. The fish with the 
long tails multiplied and the gold and 
silver ones grew large and fat so that he 
had pride in them. 

The year of the outrage, the tenants 
were a family with two boys. Of the 
parents, it was sufficient to say that they 
had two such children; further con- 
sideration they did not deserve. The boys, 
aged ten and eleven, had blond hair cut 
short, and heavy red cheeks. Their voices 
were loud and forever raised in argu- 
ments or rudenesses of some kind. Sr. 
Pifia ignored them, though they tram- 
pled the flower beds and broke certain 
branches of trees while swinging from 
them in the fashion of apes; he kept his 
dignity, not speaking even when they 
made mock of him. 

They were a trial at all times, but it 
was not until the day of their departure 
that they pushed through the cannas and 
discovered the pool where his fish were. 
Then, he had to speak. 

“Hé,” he said, coming over to where 
they stood beside the pool. 

“Listen, the old scarecrow said some- 
thing,” remarked one boy; Sr. Pifia did 
not understand the words, but the tone 
was evident enough. “I didn’t know he 
could even talk.” 

The other turned and gave a squawk 
of laughter. “Old scarecrow is right. 
What do you want, old scarecrow?” 

Sr. Pifia gestured at them to come 
away from the pool, but they paid no 
attention. 
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“Hey, look!” The first one pointed 
excitedly with the slingshot he held. 
“There’s a big silver fish in there!” 

“Hé!” Sr. Pifia said again, but they 
turned their backs on him. 

“S’pose a slingshot’ll shoot through 
water? I’m gonna try it on the fish.” 

“Yeah, try it!” 

Seeing what they were about to do, Sr. 
Pifia seized an arm of each. “Son los 
mios!” he said fiercely. “They are mine, 
they do not belong to the house, they are 
mine!” 

*Mios, what’s he talking 
about?” There were carcajadas, raucous 
laughter, and they pulled away. The one 
with the slingshot took aim. The big 
silver fish rose to the surface, for he 
expected to be fed . . . A moment later, 
he rolled over on his back, dead. 

“Era el mio, dije.” Sr. Pifia gave the 
two a look of such hatred that they 
began to back away... 


mios,’ 


THE Sefora put the fish down on her 
bill for damages. Perhaps she had meant 
to give him another fish. But three mira- 
cles were as much as one could expect, 
and in any case, that was the last he had 
heard of it. The Sefiora died early in 
June, and Quinta Maria was sold. 
Friends of the New Sefiora, another 
norteamericana who could not make the 
journey to Mexico until autumn, looked 
the place over for her and completed the 
arrangements. The house was to be reno- 
vated, and the New Sefiora sent word 
that she would be obliged if Sr. Pifia 
would stay on. The summer passed as 
usual, except that it was shorter; in 
mid-August, the workmen arrived. They 
were supposed to be making improve- 
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ments on the house, but they might as 
well have been tenants. 

The workmen mixed cement on the 
terrace, and let it run over into the 
flower beds below. They climbed the roof 
of the casita, picking mangoes to which 
they had no right; Sr. Pifia told them 
they would break the roof-tiles doing 
this, and they did. They spattered white- 
wash on everything growing within a 
meter of the house, so that one might 
think there had been a monstrous visita- 
tion of birds. Everywhere they made 
noise and disorder. Sr. Pifia remained mis- 
trustful of the future, but he allowed 
himself some hope that things would be 
better when the workmen were gone. 

The New Sefiora was forced to move 
in before these worthless ones were fin- 
ished. She came down one Saturday 
afternoon, a woman of modest pleasant 
appearance who did not seek to impress 
people. With her were her son, who had 
driven the car, and a maid. The young 
man was friendly, and wanted to shake 
hands with Sr. Pifia. He exclaimed in fair 
Spanish at the size and nobility of Lobo, 
though, very properly, he made no ad- 
vances to the dog. It did not do him so 
much credit that he spoke admiringly of 
the view of Popo and of the three ancient 
trees, rather than of the things Sr. Pifia 
had planted; but the young, after all, 
had much to learn. 

A few days later, the young man left 
to take up his studies at the university 
in Mexico City. The New Sefiora settled 
into the house as best she could, although 
there were still ladders, scaffolding, and 
other equipment in some of the rooms. 
She bore patiently the invasion of work- 
men that occurred early each morning, 
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although she was as anxious as Sr. Pifia 
to see them depart. 

After this happened, life at Quinta 
Maria went more smoothly and agreeably 
than it ever had before. 

The New Sefiora had friends come to 
visit, but they created no disturbances, 
being quiet people like herself; they 
admired the gardens and greeted Sr. Pifia 
with civility when they saw him. Visitors 
or not, the New Sefiora was much out of 
doors. It was clear that she took pleasure 
in her property, and interest in things 
that grew. Also, she encouraged Sr. Pifia 
to talk, listening with sympathy when he 
told her about the former tenants. That 
she had ideas for cutting back or ex- 
changing certain of his arbustres for 
others could be excused by her unfamil- 
iarity with them. He had only to wait, 
as far as that went. 

In addition, she bought abono to en- 
rich the earth, which had not been done 
in years. To select new material for 
planting, she took him in La Paloma 
(which was the name he had given to 
her car, since it flew over the roads like 
a bird) to various tree-nurseries. Very 
sensibly, she listened to him in the 
selection of purchases. For example, she 
bought the lemon trees that bore seeds— 
their fruit had much flavor—rather than 
the seedless, a new and unknown variety 
recommended by the nurseryman. 

To humor her, Sr. Pifia dug up a few 
old rosebushes that had spent themselves 
of life, and three palmettos planted by 
one of the tenants. He walked away to 
express his disapproval of her pruning 
operations (in truth, he could not have 
stood to see the steel clippers bite into the 
wood of his arbustres), and after a few 
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days, she refrained from any more. The 
abono he applied impartially, in spite of 
her wishes that more go to some things 
than to others. 

On the whole, Sr. Pifia was well 
pleased. 


THINGS GREW quickly in that climate, 
and more so when they were watered and 
fed as now at Quinta Maria. In two 
months, there were changes visible even 
to Sr. Pifia, though the eye is slow to 
perceive changes on the face of a loved 
one seen every day. The lame and the 
halt and the blind among his growing 
things were no longer afforded equal 
place. They had been removed or hidden, 
and there was space where none had been 
before. Contemplating a new vine plant- 
ed against a wall, or the strange shape of 
one of his arbustres on which the gap of 
a cut branch had filled in with tender 
growth, Sr. Pifia sometimes gnawed his 
mustache in doubt. It was the New 
Sefora’s doing, not his. 

Then, it shocked him one morning to 
see Lobo come up to the maid as she was 
sweeping the terrace; Lobo was waving 
his tail, an action usually reserved for 
infrequent and solemn occasions between 
master and dog. It was true that the maid 
was a person of good intentions, and 
every day she saved scraps from the table 
for Lobo. At times, she even invited Sr. 
Pifia to partake of her cooking, but his 
dignity would not allow him to accept; 
besides, the food was unfamiliar and not 
to his liking. Lobo, however, had no such 
scruples. 

As Sr. Pifia watched, the maid said a 
word to Lobo, which caused him to wave 
his tail more than ever, and to get in her 
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way. But then the New Sefiora, who still 
sat there in the sun after having finished 
her breakfast, called the dog over to her 
and fed him a piece of bacon from her 
tray. She also patted his head, which he 
seemed to enjoy. 

Soon afterward, at night Lobo began 
to forsake the cement porch of the 
casita to sleep on the mat outside the 
kitchen door. One would have thought 
his growing stoutness was soft enough 
to sleep on, but this was not the case. 

All these things were troubling. 

At Christmas time, the young man 
came down to stay, bringing with him 
two friends. Full as they all were of 
energy and high spirits, the swimming 
pool and the posadas and fiestas in the 
town were not sufficient to keep them 
occupied. They wished also to help Sr. 
Pifia with his work, offering to mow 
grass, to move the watering hoses, and 
to do other such things. This was not 
suitable. Moreover, he found it a nuisance 
to work with others. It was difficult, 
however, to refuse their help, or even to 
be annoyed with them, for they had 
much gaiety and meant well. There was 
nothing he could do except to reserve 
certain tasks for the early morning, when 
they slept. 

Most important of these tasks was the 
feeding of his fish, which in any case Sr. 
Pita was always careful to do while un- 
observed. He had no expectation that the 
young men would harm them, but the 
fish were his personal affair. 

Then, once as he was breaking up 
tortillas for the fish by the edge of the 
pool, the young man’s voice sounded 
behind him. 

“Qué tal, Sr. Pifia?” he asked. “Do you 
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always take your breakfast in the middle 
of that flower bed?” 

Sr. Pifia turned in consternation. “You 
are up very early,” he countered. “I have 
not seen you up so early before.” 

At that moment, the big goldfish, im- 
patient to be fed, made an agitation in 
the water, which the young man heard. 
Sr. Pifia watched helplessly while he pick- 
ed his way through the canna leaves to 
arrive at the edge of the pool. The young 
man whistled at what he saw. 

“What a giant!” he said in an admir- 
ing tone, and bent to examine the pool 
with curiosity. “I never knew there was 
a pool for fish here . . . And those 


others, the ones with the long tails, those 
are very rare fish. A friend of mine keeps 
fish like that in an aquarium, and he paid 
money for them too. Not as big as yours, 
though.” 

Sr. Pifia could not resist these words. 
“They are very rare fish,” he agreed, and 


pointed to one of them nibbling at a 
white oleander blossom that had fallen 
in the water. “See, they think the flower 
is a piece of the tortillas that they wait 
for. It is on the tortillas I feed them that 
they have grown to such a size.” 

“Tortillas!” The young man laughed. 
“I never heard of fish eating tortillas.” 

“Si—i. They like tortillas, nothing 
more. See how they eat.” Sr. Pifia scatter- 
ed pieces into the water while the young 
man watched with interest, and the fish 
contended among themselves for food. 

“They must have great hunger, to eat 
like that . . . Look, I will bring you some 
of the special food my friend feeds to his 
fish, it is a food with vitamins added, 
and contains many substances that fish 
enjoy.” 
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“Ah-h.” Sr. Pifia made a flat noncom- 
mittal sound. His fish had always eaten 
tortillas. 

The young man was as good as his 
word. That afternoon, he and his friends 
came back from the town in splendid 
humor. They had not been able to find 
the special food, but they had bought a 
large bag of roasted gusanos, which are 
the worms that feed on maguey; gusanos 
were a rich comestible, even for humans 
. .. Immediately, the young men wished 
to feed the fish. 

Sr. Pifia said, hoping that 
they would sleep until too late. “Today, 
the fish have eaten.” 

But manana the young men were there 
as early as himself, and the fish, perfidious 
creatures, had a madness for gusanos. 
Sr. Pia was silent while the goldfish 
gobbled these whole, and the small ones 
ate them crumbled in pieces .. . A few 
days after, the young men did not get 
up early, but neither would the fish eat 
tortillas any more. They waited for the 
young men to bring them gusanos. 


On the day before Christmas, the New 
Sefiora gave Sr. Pifia packages done up in 
colored paper. They were presents, she 
said, for the grandchildren and for him- 
self. The young men came, each of them 
to wish him feliz navidad. They also 
made much of Lobo, presenting him with 
biscuits in the shape of bones, which he 
devoured immediately. Then, rump in 
the air, the dog went down to his elbows 
in a servile attitude and pawed at their 
feet. At such an age, he was endeavoring 
to play, and in such an attitude... 

Making his way to the casita with his 
arms full of packages, Sr. Pitta looked at 
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the terrace and the trees of Quinta Maria, 
at the arbustres and the flower beds. With 
great longing, he thought of the days 
of the hateful tenants and of the old 
Sefiora who had no concern except for 
her money. 

Quinta Maria was flourishing, flower- 
ing, and wholly unfamiliar. 


The Passer-by 


JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


Lobo had become a fat clown, a dog 
of no dignity. 

The fish were scornful of the tortillas 
he alone had fed them for so long. 

None of them belonged to him any 
more. Nor did his anger sustain him in 
self-respect as it had in the past. Even 
this had been taken from him. 


The rhythm of a piano, and a child’s high 
Hesitant voice following it; a street, 
Empty and dark, that echoes to your feet— 
Have you not known it all, O passer-by! 


The stars such aeons away, and from a near 
Window soft lamplight pouring, the sudden sense 
Of a lost reality’s looming imminence, 

Sense of the dream in which you are moving here. 


Then some dark self within, a secret one, 

That always in every thought, in every act, 
Upheld you still, will falter, will seem to contract, 
Like the pupil of an eye that confronts the sun. 


Often in watchful moments of the night, 
Or dreaming, you will have guessed that life is a dream; 
Yet these few brief awakenings from it seem 


To that dark thing deep down too blinding bright. 
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The Mirror of Reason 


JAMES INGLER 


MRS. TANQUARY had been the librarian at 
Clear Lake for thirty of her fifty-eight 
years. Few could remember her prede- 
cessor at the circulation desk, perhaps 
because Mrs. Tanquary’s presence and 
the way her hair was so regularly blued 
and set gave one the feeling that Time 
can occasionally, at certain times and 
places, be stopped. Nor did Mrs. Tan- 
quary do anything to contradict this 
view, for her clothes were always ap- 
propriate, yet elusively undated: in sum- 
mer a flowered chiffon dress, in winter 
a black crepe suit. If you tried to place 
her in time, it was to be reminded of 
newsreels where waving ladies boarded 
the China Clipper or attended the open- 
ing of Golden Gate Bridge, shading their 
eyes a little more than they would now- 
adays—as Mrs. Tanquary did in peering 
for a cab—and smiling sweetly under 
their floppy white straw hats. 

Mrs. Tanquary’s husband, a burly 
lawyer who kept the back porch filled 
with squirrels and prairie dogs from his 
weekly hunt, was dead. Once long ago 
he had ridden twenty miles from a 
neighboring county to propose to her. 
The distance, and his enormous hands, 
had won her, though she knew he was 
a little drunk at the time. However, in 
the novels Mrs. Tanquary had read, this 
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was not an unalloyed curse, and she was 
a little disappointed when the problem 
turned out to be, not drink, but indif- 
ference, and little by little she forgot 
their marriage—except for the squirrels 
and prairie dogs—and began to sign her 
library mail Mrs. Edith Tanquary, and 
finally Edith Tanquary. 

The only other reminder of her mar- 
riage was a son, now grown, who boot- 
legged whiskey in Carson City. Everyone 
in Clear Lake thought this must be the 
grief of Mrs. Tanquary’s life, and no 
one ever asked about him, not even 
Mrs. Doctor Abernathy, the head of the 
library board. What no one guessed was 
that she did not love her son and had 
discovered early that motherhood was 
alien to her nature. Changing his diaper 
once, she had burst into tears at her own 
clumsiness and spent the rest of the day 
memorizing Kipling’s ‘“‘Recessional” to 
compose herself. When the boy was four- 
teen she tried to teach him French, with- 
out the smallest success, though to her 
surprise he now addressed his letters to 
her Chére Maman, and he would always, 
when he was home, open the car door 
for her when they took a drive. 

On Tuesday mornings Mrs. Tanquary 
worked at the catalogue desk. It was 
these intervals that she enjoyed most, for 
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she loved the precision of the catalogue. 
It was a comfort to know that authors 
and titles could be fixed for all time. She 
disliked the dash that followed the birth 
date of a living writer on the catalogue 
card. When the card was completed, she 
would give the corner a little flick on 
releasing it, a sign of her inner content. 
Between cards she would look around the 
room with her nearsighted stare. 

From here she commanded a view of 
most of the library: the children’s corner, 
to her right, where today two towheaded 
girls were bent over the flaking red read- 
ing table; straight ahead the newspaper 
rack, the bane of Mrs. Tanquary’s exist- 
ence, for it only seemed to attract the 
eccentric and the unemployed. Old men 
stood there for hours reading and teeter- 
ing in their stockingless feet or aiming 
wild volleys of tobacco juice at the 
nearest spittoon. 

It was all, Mrs. Tanquary reflected, 
because the library was in the city hall 
instead of a verdant park like the li- 
braries of Ardmore and Deerfield. She 
had brought it up at the last meeting 
of the board. Mrs. Doctor Abernathy 
nodded and tushed and said, “But my 
dear Edith, where are the funds?” 

Out of the corner of her eye Mrs. 
Tanquary was watching the boy in the 
literature room. He came in every morn- 
ing between ten and eleven and took a 
seat in the wicker chair by the window. 
It was strange, she thought, that he was 
not in school, for he could not be over 
fourteen or fifteen. Nevertheless, she had 
been warmed by the frequency of his 
visits, by how absorbed he became in his 
reading. He would only look up once in 
a long while and flick his glasses nerv- 
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ously with one thumb—it was a habit 
she herself had and that her mother 
could never break her of—but even then 
he seemed only to be focusing on some 
projection of the book he read. 

However, she was chilled to find, after 
he had left one day, that the last two 
volumes of the Mulbach set—the one 
Mrs. Dashner had donated as a memorial 
to her husband—were missing. When 
she checked, just to make sure, she found 
they had not gone out. Others were 
missing, too: the poems of Ernest Dow- 
son and The Transmigration of the Seven 
Brahmin—which she had seen him read- 
ing on two occasions—all without a 
trace in the files. 

Now he was here again, and as always, 
he was lost in a book. 

She rose from the catalogue desk in a 
way that made her black crepe swirl 
about her knees—she was not unconscious 
about her figure, being a petite woman 
and well preserved—and stood by the 
door of the literature room. The boy 
looked up suddenly, though he seemed 
not to see her. He flicked his spectacles 
once and returned to his reading. 

Mrs. Tanquary straightened a shelf and 
put a copy of Harper’s back on the rack. 

She could see him clearly in the light 
from the window. His pimples stood 
out in luxuriant profusion. His finger- 
nails were black with dirt, and yet, she 
noticed, they only seemed to enhance the 
natural elegance of his hands, as would 
the lacquered nails of a mandarin. 

The boy got up and replaced the book 
on the shelf. Mrs. Tanquary had knelt 
down, scrutinizing the drama shelf. She 
could hear the wicker chair creak as he 
lifted his mackinaw—it was all he wore 
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for a coat, and on such a cold day—and 
his strange lurching step as he crossed the 
room. He stopped at the door, and she 
heard the silk-tear sound of a volume 
pulled from the shelf. Then his footsteps 
again. 

Mrs. Tanquary wheeled and stood up, 
all in one movement, like the glissade of 
a ballet dancer. 

“I saw you,” she said. She hadn’t seen 
him, and her little hands were trembling 
at the possibility of error. 

“I saw you take that!” she repeated. 
“Give it to me!” 

The boy turned his head to one side 
and stared at the floor absently, as if he 
were trying to catch some sound beyond 
her voice. He smiled as he stared, and this 
provoked Mrs. Tanquary so that she 
clenched her hands and took a step 
toward him. 

Slowly he turned and withdrew a book 
from his mackinaw pocket. He handed it 
to her in the same absent way, almost 
with a shrug. 

“Come to the desk,” Mrs. Tanquary 
said. She held the book against her breast 
with both hands, as if she feared he 
might snatch it back again. 

In her swivel chair Mrs. Tanquary 
examined the book for mutilations. The 
act helped to calm her and to justify her 
fury of a moment before. The book was 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, an old copy that 
had been rebound. 

She watched him across the desk and 
saw that he still ignored her, staring at 
the floor with embarrassed fixity. 

She laid the book aside. ““What is your 
name?” she asked with somewhat more 
gentleness. 

“J. B. Thompson,” the boy said. He 
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looked at her obliquely, as if he saw some 
invisible companion at her side. 

“You have taken other books, haven’t 
you?” Mrs. Tanquary said. 

The boy did not answer, though she 
thought she saw in his eyes a momentary 
flash of hatred. Then he looked at the 
floor again. 

“You realize I could call the police 
and they would put you in jail,” Mrs. 
Tanquary said. It was an empty threat, 
not only because she could never do it, 
but because, she knew, the sheriff of 
Clear Lake would have laughed in her 
face. “But I am not going to do that,” 
she went on. “Instead I am going to 
withdraw your card. You cannot check 
out books here, ever again.” 

The boy was watching her, as if he 
had not heard what she said. He seemed 
to be fixing her face in his memory, or 
perhaps comparing her to someone else. 
Finally he began to button his mackinaw 
and turned to go. 

Something had closed between them, 
and Mrs. Tanquary felt a sudden pang 
at the thought of his leaving. 

“Wait!” she called. She rose from the 
swivel chair, holding the book over her 
head. “Why did you want this book?” 

The boy stopped at the door and 
looked up at the volume. Then he looked 
at her. 

“I like the Snow Queen,” he said. 
“She’s so beautiful.” 

It was not until the next day that 
Mrs. Tanquary discovered the book was 
checked out, to J. B. Thompson. 


MRS. TANQUARY paid the taxi driver and 
got out, holding her black hat to her 
head in the high wind. 
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It was night and the street she found 
herself on was no more than an unpaved 
alley running between the river and the 
packing plants. A street lamp every three 
or four blocks made a lonely pool of 
light. 

She opened her purse and looked at 
the address again. The card said sHIRLEY 
HOTEL, but there was nothing in any 
direction that resembled a hotel, only 
tumble-down clapboard houses from 
which shone the eerie blue flicker of 
TV sets. 

Back from the street, however, was a 
two-story building on which corrugated 
signs announced NEHI and CLABBER GIRL. 
As Mrs. Tanquary neared it, picking her 
way through the drifts of snow, she 
could see potted ferns and a bowl of 
goldfish, and arched above them in fancy 
gilt letters, SHIRLEY HOTEL. 

Inside a light bulb on a chain showed 
_ a stairway and a desk with pigeonholes. 
Mrs. Tanquary sounded the bell on the 
desk and waited. When no one appeared, 
she began to scrutinize the names under 
the pigeonholes, finding Thompson: 201. 

Gathering her skirts about her—her 
only admission of peril—she began to 
mount the stair. The railing seemed more 
in need of support than she, and the light 
grew dimmer with each step. A little 
girl ran past her, wearing a pink, holey 
sweater and soiled bloomers. She stopped 
at the bottom and looked up at Mrs. 
Tanquary. 

A woman’s voice called above: “Linda 
Fay, I’m gonna whup you!” 

A door slammed and the woman came 
into view just as Mrs. Tanquary reached 
the landing. Mrs. Tanquary gave a little 
trill to conceal her fright. 
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“Could you direct me to the Thomp- 
son apartment?” she said cheerfully. 

“You done found it, honey,” the 
woman said. She proceeded to give 
another earsplitting call: “Linda Fay, 
I’m a-comin for you!” After a few mo- 
ments, when the child showed no sign 
of returning, she sighed. 

Mrs. Tanquary could see her better as 
her eyes got adjusted to the light. Her 
hair was most prominent: a coarse gray 
shock that swirled about her face from 
a middle part. This, and a formidable 
jaw, gave her a look of both ferocity 
and candor. 

The woman turned finally and gave 
Mrs. Tanquary a hard look. “Are you 
from the school,” she said, “about Jeer- 
old?” 

“Why no,” Mrs. Tanquary said, and 
started to trill again, but saw it would 
not work with this woman. “I’m the 
city librarian. But I did come to talk 
about your son.” 

The woman shrugged and led the way 
down the hall. 

“First of all, honey, Jeerold ain’t my 
boy,” she said, motioning Mrs. Tan- 
quary through the door. “His good-for- 
nothin father left Jeerold and me two 
year ago.” She plumped the couch, never 
ceasing to talk: “He just upped and left 
one day without yea nor nay and Linda 
Fay in her crib and I had been, Lord, 
sick that winter.” 

She rubbed her skinny arms, roped 
with veins, and tossed her hair, never 
looking at Mrs. Tanquary. “But the 
crazy part was him leavin Jeerold with 
me! And Jeerold not even bein my boy.” 
She sighed and sat down in a rocking 
chair. 
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Suddenly she seemed aware of Mrs. 
Tanquary. She leaned forward anxiously: 
“Is Jeerold been keepin books out at the 
library?” 


“No,” Mrs. Tanquary said. “Nothing 


like that.” 

“That boy’s always readin.” She leaned 
back, folding her arms. “Whenever he 
ain’t at work, he’s a-readin.” 

Mrs. Tanquary cleared her throat, cup- 
ping her hands about her knees. “Mrs. 
Thompson,” she began, “I have done 
your son—I have done Jerold a great 
injustice . . .” She faltered and stopped. 

The woman laughed. “You mean Jeer- 
old, that crazy boy? Well, I never. It’s 
usually him that’s done the wrong.” 

“Nevertheless, I have. What I did...” 
But Mrs. Tanquary was suddenly seized 
with coughing. She began to sway back 
and forth, holding her throat. 

The woman jumped up and returned 


with a glass of milky tap water. “Easy, 
honey,” she said, watching Mrs. Tan- 
quary drink it. 

Mrs. Tanquary pressed her mouth 
with a handkerchief. “You don’t under- 
stand,” she said. “I must make it up to 
him.” 


“Well, Jeerold’s at work now. He 
don’t get home ’til midnight usually, so 
there’s nothin you can do now.” 

Mrs. Tanquary saw she was looking at 
her with a new and quizzical expression. 
“What is it you want to do for Jeerold?” 
the woman asked. 

Mrs. Tanquary pursed her lips and 
rolled the handkerchief into a tight little 
ball. 

“I thought perhaps he might visit me 
for a while, for a few days,” she said. 
“T have an extra room and a lot of books. 
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I thought he might . . .” She looked up 
and saw that the woman’s face had 
spread into a broad and unequivocal leer. 

“Ain’t you a little old for that?” the 
woman said. 

Mrs. Tanquary suddenly felt cold all 
over. She stood up and began to pull on 
her gloves. When she spoke her voice 
was icy with dislike. “I see you don’t 
understand me, Mrs. Thompson, but 
please tell Jerold of my invitation any- 
way.” 

She was out the door, when she heard 
the woman call after her: 

“I’m sorry, honey, really. I was just 
foolin.” 


THE NEXT DAY Mrs. Tanquary bought 
a little wastebasket for her son’s room 
and a portable radio which she installed 
by the bed, casually, as though it were a 
fixture there. Her son rarely visited her, 
and his room had become a repository 
for hampers, clothespins, and sundry 
bric-a-brac overflowing from the rest'of 
the house. These she moved to the back 
porch. She changed the linens on the 
bed, replacing them with her finest that 
had an embroidered T at the top. There 
was a little desk, too, and on this she 
placed fresh stationery and a copy of 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 

Jerold did not appear until the third 
day after her visit to the hotel. It was at 
closing time, and Mrs. Tanquary was 
trying the glass-windowed front door of 
the library. She turned and saw him, 
standing in the curve of the stair that 
led to the county law office. It was clear 
he had been waiting for her. She won- 
dered why he hadn’t come in, then she 
remembered her punishment of a week 
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before: “You cannot check out books 
here, ever again.” The poor child! Did 
he think she still felt that way? 

As Jerold moved toward her, she saw 
he carried a little black metal suitcase, 
the kind sold in army surplus stores. 
Something was sticking out, a little piece 
of blue flannel, and she felt a sudden 
rush of pity at the sight. How much he 
lacked, how much she had to give! 

But she asked cautiously, “Did your 
mother tell you of my visit?” 

Jerold nodded. As before, he seemed 
unable to look at her steadily, his glance 


veering off in side directions, as if he 
were gazing into a fire. They began to 
walk toward the front door. 

“And you've decided to visit me?” 
she asked, dropping the library key in 


her purse. She could see Jerold nod again, 
while he shifted the suitcase to his other 
hand. 

Mrs. Tanquary gave a long imper- 
ceptible sigh. “I’m glad,” she said. “And 
I’m glad that your mother approved.” 

Jerold laughed drily. “She just don’t 
care,” he said. 

“Doesn’t care,” Mrs. Tanquary cor- 
rected peevishly, for his words frightened 
her. 

“She is your stepmother,” Mrs. Tan- 
quary said. She tried to think of some- 
thing else to say, but could muster 
nothing in defense of the woman at the 
hotel. 

They had reached the street now, and 
Mrs. Tanquary put her hand over her 
eyes, peering for a taxi. 

“She drinks,” Jerold said, and his chin 
receded under the force of some hidden 
emotion. “Was she drunk when you 
talked to her?” 
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But Mrs. Tanquary did not seem to 
hear him. A taxi was backing toward 
them, and she motioned Jerold ahead of 
her while she tried to remember the fare 
for two passengers. 

At home Mrs. Tanquary fumbled for 
her keys in the failing winter light. 
Jerold stamped his feet beside her and 
withdrew his hands Chinaman-like into 
the sleeves of his mackinaw. He was 
watching her, and she realized his furious 
motions were not from the cold, but 
from uncertainty. 

“I must have left them at the library,” 
Mrs. Tanquary said. “I tell you what. 
You go around to the back porch. 
There’s a key under an old churn by the 
door. No one would think of looking 
under an old churn!” 

She laughed gaily, but Jerold’s face 
had gone blank. Orders confused him, 
she could see. 

“Run, now,” she said. “Remember, 
under the churn.” 

She heard him trot along the drive and 
the gate swing shut. 

She looked up at the sky. Since girl- 
hood she always looked at the sky at the 
beginning and at the ending of things. 
At such times she felt that a window 
might open there, and a voice, a face 
pronounce some great certainty. But the 
sky, like the earth, was directionless, she 
thought, except for our signs and words. 
A furnace-like light showed in the west 
under gray banks of cloud. The wind 
was rising, and her feet had begun to 
feel cold and clammy. What could have 
happened to the child? Perhaps he had 
run away! 

She started down the steps, but heard 
him coming through the dark house 
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toward the front door. Suddenly there 
was a crash and then silence. 

A light turned on, and presently the 
front door opened. Jerold stared out at 
her aghast. He was flicking his spectacles 
in a paroxysm of fear. 

“T’ll bet you knocked over that silly 

old plaster cat!” she said, and gave her 
most earnest trill. It was the cat her 
grandmother had given her on her thir- 
teenth birthday. “You know, she was 
always in the way. Keeping doors open 
when they should be shut, and vice ver- 
a.” 
Inside Jerold blinked and began to 
take off his coat. His face had closed 
again, like the face of someone reading 
intricate instructions. 

Mrs. Tanquary hung their coats care- 
fully on the hall tree. When she re- 
turned, Jerold was sitting stiffly on the 
divan, his hands clasped between his 
knees. 

An idea occurred to her. “Would you 
like a bath?” she said. Then, fearing she 
had offended him, added: “To take the 
chill off. By the time you are out, I'll 
have dinner ready.” 

Jerold reddened a little, but got up. 
He looked as though he were waiting for 
some signal from her. 

Mrs. Tanquary led him down the hall, 
turned the water on, and got a fresh 
towel from the cupboard. 

“Now,” she said, “you'll feel worlds 
better after a hot bath.” She started to 
close the door, but Jerold caught it and 
whispered through the crack something 
she wished she had not heard. 

She hurried to the kitchen and filled 
the teakettle. The noise was loud and 
comforting. When she turned the tap 
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off, she listened a moment and heard 
splashing from the tub. She tried to erase 
the memory, but his words had been dis- 
tinct. He had said: You won’t look at 
me will you? 

She opened a can of beets and put 
them on to boil. The task calmed her a 
little and she began to relax. After all, 
he was only a child. She remembered her 
own modesty as a girl. Adolescents had 
strange fears. But it was the way he had 
said it that was so—unwholesome. It was 
as if—she wished to spare him the 
thought—but as if someone had already 
looked. 

The bath was quiet. He was probably 
dressing now. She put the beets into a 
willowware dish and took the warmed- 
up meat loaf from the oven. 

Turning from the stove, she gave a 
little cry. Jerold was at the door. He was 
wearing a bathrobe—her son’s, probably 
left behind on his last visit. It was too 
big for Jerold, and he had rolled the 
massive velour sleeves up to his elbows. 
His white hairless arms were like little 
sticks, and the oversize garment gave 
him a forlorn look. 

“You look nice and comfy,” she said. 
“Did you enjoy the bath?” 

“It’s nicer than ours,” Jerold said. 
“You know we live at the hotel, and it 
ain’t very private.” 

“I’m glad you liked it. You sit over 
there, and I’ll be maid and lackey.” 

They ate in silence for a few minutes, 
and Mrs. Tanquary began to search for 
a suitable topic of conversation. Jerold 
did not look at her, though from time 
to time he would take a furtive glance 
around the kitchen. 

Mrs. Tanquary cleared her throat. She 
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picked at her beets, choosing the words 
carefully. “I am sorry,” she said, “about 
the trouble at home.” 

Jerold stopped chewing and raised his 
eyes to hers intently. His were the eyes 
that drew their color from the things 
about them, and near the tablecloth 
now, they seemed almost green. 

“My father, you mean?” 

“Yes, your father,” Mrs. Tanquary 
said. “Your stepmother told me about 
it. I’m most terribly sorry.” 

Jerold looked sideways. Then his eyes 
swept across her: the glance of someone 
who cannot avoid being recognized. 

He swallowed hard, and she thought 
his face looked like the faces of children 
she had seen in ads for CARE. The cor- 
ners of his mouth trembled slightly (but 
she saw it!) and she wanted to reach her 
hand across to him and say: “Yes. Tell 
me all of it. Yes.” 

But he said: “He just left one day. 
Pearl got a card from him in Nevada.” 

He stopped there and began to eat 
again. She waited for more but he was 
looking around the room again, and she 
knew the subject was closed. 

Suddenly he asked, “Do you have a 
television?” 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Tanquary said. “All 
those dreadful programs. I’m afraid it’s 
like the library here. Just a lot of 
books.” 

“Would you read to me?” Jerold 
asked. 

Mrs. Tanquary shot a look of distrust, 
until she saw that he was serious. Read- 
ing aloud was what she most loved to 
do, and no one ever asked her. 

“Yes,” she said. “If you really want 
me to. There are some books in the liv- 
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ing room. You can be choosing some- 
thing while I clear away the dishes.” 


SHE FELT a surge of anticipation while 
she tidied the kitchen and stacked the 
blue and white plates neatly in the sink. 
She would wash them with the breakfast 
dishes after Jerold went to school. 

She turned out the light. In the living 
room Jerold was kneeling in front of a 
glass-doored bookcase in the corner. She 
settled herself against the back of a 
doily-covered chair. 

“They’re all pretty old, I’m afraid. 
Ingersoll and Sarah Orne Jewett. Do you 
know who they are?” 

“No,” Jerold said. He had pulled out 
a book, and by some message in his 
hands, she knew it was his choice. 

He handed it to her. It was Andersen’s 
Tales, a book she had given her son long, 
long ago, and that he had probably 
never read. 

“Would you read the Snow Queen?” 
he asked. “I love the Snow Queen.” 

Mrs. Tanquary gave a sigh. “It’s ter- 
ribly long. I don’t think we can get 
through it tonight.” But she opened the 
book and Jerold crossed to the divan and 
sat down, pulling his feet up beneath the 
folds of the bathrobe. 

She had taken rhetoric as a girl, and 
she thought she did read rather well. 
She began to read, and after a few pages 
gradually fell under the spell of the 
story. Poor little Gerda, and her long 
lonely journey in search of Kay. And 
the wicked Snow Queen who kept him 
prisoner in her palace of ice. It was all 
so familiar somehow, as if there were 
another meaning just beneath the surface 
of the story. 
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Sometimes when she looked up, she 
saw Jerold watching her with a fierce 
intensity. Then he would close his eyes 
and be borne into the story as into sleep. 

Empty, vast, and cold were the halls 
of the Snow Queen, she read. The 
Northern Lights flamed so brightly that 
one could count them where they stood 
highest and lowest. In the midst of this 
immense empty snow hall was a frozen 
lake, which had burst into a thousand 
pieces; but each piece was like the rest, 
so that it was a perfect work of art; and 
in the middle of the lake sat the Snow 
Queen when she was at home, and then 
she said that she sat in the mirror of rea- 
son, and that this was the only one, and 
the best in the world. 

She stopped reading and closed the 
book. Under the farther lamp Jerold was 
stretched out full length, sound asleep. 
His ankles showed beneath the robe in 
the inhuman colors of death. How thin 
he was! How terrible the absence of love 
could be, that it made itself felt on the 
body as well as the mind! 

She tiptoed to the closet and fetched 
blankets, putting them over him noise- 
lessly. She started to kiss him, but de- 
cided it would be a little stagey, while 
he was sleeping. And after all, whatever 
his needs were, he was not hers. 

She turned out the light and crept 
softly to her own room. 

In bed, in the dark, she thought about 
the past week. It was too early to make 
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plans for Jerold. She would have to wait 
and see how things turned out. But al- 
ready she had a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. She had triumphed over those 
jealous gods whose province is every- 
thing, save thought. Perhaps they didn’t 
exist, after all, and it was only she who 
did not know it. 

She drifted into sleep and had a 
strange dream. She was in a palace, like 
the Snow Queen’s. It was like being at 
the center of an immense, white sphere. 
There were no doors to the palace, and 
the windows were too high to provide 
an exit. The only furniture was a plaster 
cat, a glass-front bookcase, and a little 
bed much too small to lie in. Then she 
heard a noise outdoors. It was like the 
scratching of a huge animal. The build- 
ing resounded to its blows, and she ran 
through the halls looking for a place to 
hide. Finally, when the ceiling seemed to 
crack and the walls had begun to cave, 
she woke up. 

She lay awhile in the expansive dark, 
breathing deeply, hearing the reassuring 
purr of the refrigerator, the tick of the 
clock. Then she moved beneath the cov- 
ers, and when she encountered the form 
beside her, so keen was her expectation 
that really she felt no surprise. There was 
only the terror of words at her freezing 
ear: 

“You’re like her,” Jerold said. “Just 
like her. Oh, how I love the Snow 
Queen!” 
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“intellectual climate.” They peddled the play 
steadily from 1950 to 1954 and say that 
twenty producers rejected it. Finally it had 
its first production anywhere at the Margo 
Jones Theater, Dallas, in the early winter 
of 1955. It proved to be the hit of the season. 
Miss Jones continued Inherit the Wind past 
June 1 and in consequence had to fend off 
a lawsuit from Mr. Shumlin. 

In the stage version, the Bryan character 
is pathetic rather than “unsympathetic.” The 
final word is said by Drummond, the Darrow 
character, who berates a journalistic scoffer, 
patently molded after the late H. L. Mencken 
of Baltimore, for denying there was “great- 
ness” in Bryan. The agnostic, Darrow, says 
he fought the case for academic freedom 
as much for Bryan’s sake as for that of 
Scopes, to establish Bryan’s “right to be 
wrong.” 

This particular point is omitted from the 
picture, probably in order not to complicate 
the already overlong footage. Gene Kelly, 
who plays Hornbeck (Mencken), is properly 
satanic, ill-mannered, and repulsive. Florence 
Eldridge, who with her husband Fredric 
March is a frequent vigilante target, is ex- 
traordinarily “sympathetic” as the great 
mother of fundamentalism. As the Bryan 
character March is involuntarily fatuous— 
probably because he is a mannered actor. 
No material changes were made in the lines 
he speaks. 

What the vigilantes overlooked is the fact 
that many state legislatures were trying to 
enact laws forbidding the teaching or men- 
tion of Darwinian theories in public schools 
and that five or six national organizations 
were sending lobbyists to state capitals or 
lawyers to state courts to defeat them—and 
usually they did. As a matter of fact, 
Scopes’s chief counsel was Dudley Field 
Malone from New York, not Darrow, and 
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Malone remained a prominent Christian lay- 
man until his death. 

The allegation that Inherit the Wind falls 
in with a Communist purpose to scoff at 
American law does not hold water. The 
president of the Dayton County School 
District himself persuaded a rather reluctant 
Scopes, a substitute teacher of biology, other- 
wise a teacher of mathematics and the foot- 
ball coach, to mention the Darwinian theory 
by way of testing the constitutionality of 
the law—a common not communistic Ameri- 
can process. As a result it was the provocateur 
himself who swore out the complaint that 
had Scopes arraigned. Scopes suffered no 
penalties and underwent no social ostracism. 
Dayton civic leaders were frank about it. 
They knew the trial would attract world- 
wide attention and advertise their town. 
With it they stole a march on near-by Chat- 
tanooga, which was steaming up a show just 
like it. 

It may be added that the law remains on 
the Tennessee books, the statesmen being 
unwilling to stand up and be counted on it. 
It is not enforced or thought enforceable. 
The Darwinian theory is taught in state, 
private, and denominational schools. Most 
churches have not found its concept ir- 
reconcilable with the language of Genesis— 
nor did the Darrow characters in the play 
or picture. 

Inherit the Wind is as far “out” as vigilan- 
tism can get in spite of suspicions against 
Shulin and Kramer and also against Nedrick 
Young, the librettist, who did not depart 
greatly from the text of the Lawrence and 
Lee play. We would like to depose here that 
we have known Lawrence and Lee a great 
many years, in poverty and wealth, in sick- 
ness and health, and we never heard an un- 
American word out of either. And this in 
spite of the fact that they are mildly politi- 
cally-minded, usually on the underdog’s side. 

Vigilantism, however, may not be as far 
off base in regard to other motion pictures, 
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other plays, other writers, and other person- 
alities. Some personalities did, indeed, have 
“front” records, and some have been out- 
spoken champions of “free” causes—notice 
we use quotation marks. How much of their 
activity represents independent thinking and 
how much is directed propaganda effort 
should be a matter for determination by the 
FBI. It may be difficult to ascertain. If this 
activity indeed be propaganda-based, it may 
be equally difficult to prosecute under exist- 
ing disloyalty laws or within the possibilities 
of rhetoric to frame a stronger law. 

Of one thing we can be sure. Pure “nega- 
tivism” is not effective opposition. The fact 
that Dalton Trumbo openly wrote the screen- 
plays of Spartacus and Exodus cannot be 
made the cause to reject them. It is also un- 
American to boycott persons on the grounds 
that you do not agree with them. Unless 
communism is identified as treason and the 
Communist as a traitor, there is a sovereign 
American guarantee of his right to work and 
the right of others to employ him. As a 
patron, though, you also have a sovereign 
American right to deny him patronage if only 
because you don’t like the color of his neck- 
tie. 

How far you may go in mobilizing senti- 
ment against him is subject to various inter- 
pretations of restraint of trade. Privately 
you can stay home, mount the television sad- 
dle (which, incidentally, rides through much 
violation of the law), or read a good book. 
Pledging your neighbor also to blacklist 
Exodus is a public act, however, and some- 
thing else. 

This picture alienated three groups, for 
three different reasons. The Israeli-sympa- 
thizers dislike the lawlessness and brutality 
charged to the fanatics who created Israel. 
The anti-Zionist Jews, possibly a majority, 
dislike the implication that Judaism is ethnic, 
nationalistic, and obligatory. The Arabs re- 
sent the “forcible” occupation of their lands. 
The British, too, might have raised a dust; 
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they are shown playing power politics out 
of both sides of their faces. But the British, 
God bless them, have a way of taking these 
things in their stride. 

Otto Preminger, a long-time Austrian 
expatriate, produced Exodus. He’ll tell the 
world that he’s no Communist. He is also a 
Jew who never has been active in Zionism. 
He employed Trumbo openly (many pro- 
ducers had been using him under pseudo- 
nyms) because he, Preminger, is that kind 
of toughie. And nobody seems to like his 
picture but the movie-going public; for 
example, the Dallas engagement has been 
profitable and successful even though we 
can’t think, just now, of an area that could 
care less about the fifteen-year-old political 
issues of Exodus. 

_ Stanley Kramer produced Inherit the Wind 
and, before that, The Defiant One and On 
the Beach. This last, drawn from a best- 
selling novel, pictures a world extinguished 
by nuclear fallout. Kramer, who likes “issue” 
films, says he made On the Beach as a preach- 
ment against further nuclear tests. The 
vigilantes say it is meant to weaken our 
determination to out-missile the Russians. 
Since banning nuclear tests without loss of 
security is a U.S. government proposal, we 
think the fight on On the Beach is caviling. 

The Defiant Ones was based on the story 
of a white convict and a Negro convict 
chained together and hating one another with 
all sorts of racial bias. The enforced associa- 
tion brought about “brotherhood” of feeling, 
a sentiment we do not find especially or ex- 
clusively communistic. 

The American Mercury article allies The 
Defiant Ones with Danny Kaye’s Me and the 
Colonel, in which a quick-witted Jew and 
a grandiose Polish aristocrat are forced to flee 
from the Germans entering Paris and find a 
sort of “brotherhood” on the escape route. As 
everybody except the Mercury knows, Me 
and the Colonel was adapted from the New 
York Theater Guild play of 1943-44, Jacob- 
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owsky and the Colonel, originally written 
by Franz Werfel and adapted by S. N. Behr- 
man, one of the more elegant Broadway play- 
wrights. Other than an implication that 
Poles should hate Jews and vice versa in the 
normal course of things, we don’t know what 
the Mercury is driving at. 

All this begs a strain in American belles- 
lettres that considerably antedates Commu- 
nist infiltration. The dramatic theme of the 
good guys against the bad guys is as old as 
the drama. When applied to the American 
scene, the producer instinctively related good 
to the masses and wickedness to the classes, 
be they tycoons or political bosses. The bulk 
of American political drama before 1917 
was almost monotonous on the theme of 
the valorous idealist unseating the crooked 
machine politicians, the Sir Galahads breaking 
noble lances among the corporation lawyers 
of the U.S. Senate, the Man of the People 
vs. the Snob, the “Texas Steer” vs. the Social 
Climber. The theatrical cards were definitely 
stacked against the rich man, for it was 
Honest William in his tattered blue jeans who 
vanquished the wicked Squire Crebs. 

Many movie plots come from modern 
drama and fiction written by corporation 
executives as exposés of the corporate life. 
‘The hero often turns down $100,000 a year 
with bonuses to retire to an antiseptized 
chicken farm with the billionaire’s daughter, 
who will follow him to the barnyard. When 
the drama ceased being tableaux of costumed 
personages, it recognized the groundlings by 
slanting the emotions toward their side. 

This seemed to provide the solace of virtue 
for the humble masses without materially in- 
terfering with ascent of the social ladder or 
the accumulation of fortunes. Possibly the 
world is now ready for the sequel. It will 
have to do with the scion of an aristocratic 
house, a Robert Taft, a Franklin Roosevelt, 
an Averell Harriman, a Nelson Rockefeller, 
or several lads by the name of Kennedy hav- 
ing so much money that they devote them- 
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selves idealistically to public service. All have 
been suspected of unorthodoxy on the con- 
servative side, even Bob Taft. 

Obviously the situation is too complicated 
for the vigilantes’ black-and-white formula. 
There is no growth or progress in mere pro- 
test. Either the subversives should be run off 
their jobs and out of the country—a task for 
Hoover’s constabulary—or they should be 
attacked with the anti-missile missile of the 
greater truth. 

Propaganda as such has made little headway 
in the arts. In that pride of Russian culture, 
the Bolshoi Ballet, a revival of Tchaikovsky’s 
romantic Swan Lake is more popular than 
The Age of Steel. Creative fiction, under 
which we list novels, stage and screen plots, 
television plots, even opera librettos, is more 
apt to be an expression of the Zeitgeist than 
actually propaganda. 

To understand the rumbling undercurrents 
of one’s day requires closer examination. Ours, 
for example, has shown that the Russian 
artist is not nearly as communist as the 
Communists would like, and the American 
artist more a meliorist than the situation 
justifies. 

After the vigilantes have had their day 
with the screen, the puritans will have theirs. 
This must be dismissed in short order. No 
law has yet been written that condemns the 
upper-berth scene in the movie, Some Like It 
Hot, without condemning also Romeo and 
Juliet—that applies to Brigitte Bardot and 
not to the regal Katharine Cornell as she 
personifies the sensuous text of Anthony and 
Cleopatra. Under the recent Supreme Court 
ruling there probably will be harassments at 
the local level, some snipping of kissing 
scenes, public altercation over the length of 
dress hems and the depth of necklines, the 
elimination of a “damn” or “hell” accord- 
ing to the sensitivity of the guardian of a 
community’s morals, and possibly a spate 
of adventitious publicity that will stimulate 
some box offices beyond their deserts. 
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(Here, a current oddity has been a daring 
but artistically conceived scene in an import- 
ed picture which could be barred by the 
elementary police powers of a city. No city 
has yet done this and such a strict group as 
the Legion of Decency has given the picture 
a bill of health with an adult rating.) 

Several youth groups have announced pro- 
grams to give the movies a long look. If some 
philosophical program is evolved, it may have 
a beneficial effect. But let all critics of the 
motion picture remember one thing. The 
studios are generally places where pictures are 
made but not where “they” make pictures. 
Both in production and exhibition the in- 
dustry has been thoroughly fragmentized and 
is hard to get at for industry-wide action. 
Most pictures are financed by independent in- 
vestors, as are stage plays, and then accepted 
by the larger producer-distributors for release. 
The producer-distributor is powerless these 
days to determine the tone of pictures bearing 
his trademark, let alone to undertake the 
constructive and needed business of building 
interest in new acting personalities. 

Similarly exhibition, which was once a 
four- or five-group monopoly, dominating a 
territory, has been splintered by antitrust 
decrees from the courts. It is impossible for 
any circuit, sadly reduced, to channel exhibi- 
tion in its territory. If it won’t buy a picture 
for exhibition, there is always somebody else 
who will. 

This has reduced greatly the centralized 
control of the industry’s own trade organ- 
ization, the Motion Picture Association of 
America. It has its own code of propriety, 
for which a seal is awarded. A member com- 
pany handling a picture to which the seal is 
denied merely resigns, releases the picture, 
and when it has run its course, rejoins the 
association. The association must welcome the 
rebel back because it needs him. 

Ultimately authority in motion pictures 
does not rest with the successors of Adolph 
Zukor, Marcus Loew, Louis B. Mayer, or Joe 
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Schenk. Even the American Mercury, in its 
demand that the screen do something about 
the Reds, admits that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
of New York, Rockefeller’s Chase National 
Bank, the J. P. Morgan Company and affili- 
ates, Standard Capital, and A. H. Giannini 
of the Bank of America are the real owners. 

That Communists might try to infiltrate 
all means of communication or systems of 
instruction is both a danger and an uncon- 
cealed purpose. There could be a mechanism 
of check and examination that would assure 
right intentions. There must not be a re- 
straint on speech. Suppression of speech under 
the most tyrannical circumstances has failed 
of its purpose. 

In the long run only “the truth shall make 
you free.” 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE X 


the usual clichés of reviewers’ commenda- 
tion and objection. It fits none of the familiar 
categories of scholarship or criticism, and it 
belongs to no school. It is careful and eclectic 
scholarship in the best European tradition 
(Miss Sewell is a British philosopher and 
critic now teaching in America), and it is a 
work of sensitive but sane imagination. Few 
living poets would appear to be capable of its 
synthesis and beauty of form. 

The question which gives rise to the host 
of corollary questions the book explores is 
this: “What power and place has poetry in 
the living universe?” Considered from this 
most inclusive of all possible points of view, 
poetry leads us at once into language and 
myth, form and metamorphosis, mind and 
life process and science. The book is not, 
however, conceived in the spirit of a defense 
or apologia. It is not with social or with 
specific aesthetic functions of poetry that 
Miss Sewell deals, but with its biological 
status. Her thesis is that science and poetry 
have the same function—“to add to the 
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sum of human knowledge”—and that poetry 
is (or promises to become) “the only ade- 
quate instrument for thinking about change, 
process, organisms, and life.” She insists upon 
the common ancestry and pursuit of science 
and poetry: 


Science and poetry, mathematics and words, 
intellect and imagination, mind and body: 
they are old, they are tidy, they are mistaken. 
. . . The human organism, that body which 
has the gift of thought, does not have the 
choice of two kinds of thinking . . . the 
organism as a whole is engaged all along the 
line. 


Taking as her chief illustrations Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, and Goethe, Miss Sewell 
reminds us of poetry’s high calling, and ex- 
plores patiently but never dryly the ways man 
has used poetry as a subtle and ambitious 
exploration of his own mind and growth and 
place in the universe. She constantly brings 
us back to that mysterious truism so often 
neglected by epistemological theories: we are 
a part of what we look for and learn. She 
emphasizes the point not, however, by way 
of condoning pleas for the subjectivity or 
relativism of knowledge, but simply because 
it is the first fact of human experience. It 
would be truer to say that she makes a poem, 
rather than a point, of this beautiful image 
in which “the human organism sets itself in 
relation to the universe and allows each side 
to interpret the other.” It is the basis of her 
objection to setting up “pure” science—a 
method as far divorced from poetry, and even 
from language, as possible—as the method 
that will give us the most or the best answers 
and the maximum of ecological harmony. If 
we are not careful, we can allow this kind of 
science to falsify our notion of reality by its 
‘excluding (of necessity) biology (which has 
never found a mathematical basis). The ob- 
server must always realize, and try to define, 
his own relationship to what is being observed: 


The body always actively participates in all 
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formal activity, including the most apparently 
abstract. . . . All formal operation is myth. 
. . Logic . . . is a specialized form of 
mythologizing activity in which attention is 
not paid to the participation of the body, 
which is nonetheless, tacitly, part of the pro- 
cess and a vital part. . . . The relation be- 
tween the organism and this purest of forms 
[mathematics] is in the end one of love, a 
function of mind and body jointly. . . . If 
the self is involved in any working system 
of thought, whether it is recognized or not, 
poetry, with its recognition of the self’s co- 
operation, is in fact nearest to reality. 


She reminds us of what we too easily forget: 


Rhetoric and metaphor . . . cannot function 
without sharp discrimination, selection, and 
analysis in the separating out of the two 
terms of which the figure or metaphor is to 
be made. This is the exact science of the 
poet ... the most lyrical . . . poem is always 
systematic in character, belonging to natural 
history, and the most detached scientific work 
is always self-interpretation. 


The “orphic voice” is the voice of those 
men in every age—they may be poets, scien- 
tists, or philosophers—who move profoundly 
toward self-knowledge and world-knowledge; 
who are haunted by a vision of the inter- 
penetration of poetry and science and mind 
and nature; and who have the intuition that 
somehow “language and mind, poetry and 
biology, meet and bear on one another in the 
figure of Orpheus.” For Miss Sewell the 
main figures are Bacon, Shakespeare, Linnaeus, 
Erasmus Darwin, Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Rilke. The list is admittedly arbitrary (it is 
confined to those references to Orpheus the 
writer has happened upon): the book’s pur- 
pose is not to catalogue Orpheus references, 
but to define a tradition. 

Miss Sewell’s exposition of Bacon’s mind 
is especially brilliant and has value apart from 
her own thesis; at every point it refuses to 
oversimplify that extraordinary and contra- 
dictory genius. Her treatment of Shake- 
speare—A Midsummer Night’s Dream is the 
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play analyzed here—is disappointing only 
because one realizes what Shakespeare’s other 
supremely orphic play, The Tempest, might 
have yielded in her analysis. Her analyses 
of The Prelude and of Rilke’s Sonnets to 
Orpheus are especially sensitive (and her 
translations of the German are always read- 
able). Her study of The Prelude as an epic 
is, for all its brevity, the most satisfactory 
one in English, and her attack on the modern 
assumption that epic is an exhausted form is 
convincing—and upsetting to our modern 
devotion to the beauty and safety of poetic 
fragments. And not the least important thing 
The Orphic Voice accomplishes is to remind 
us that we have not thought enough about 
Novalis and Linnaeus and Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses and Erasmus Darwin. “There is no 
need to think that only superlative poetry 
has any right to survive or that lesser work 
is not good and useful in our common ex- 
plorations.” A more charitable mind one is 
not likely to discover. 

One could not expect so ambitious a book 
to be faultless. It is, in fact, too ambitious. 
A good many things are begun and carried 
a little way which might, even within the 
author’s self-imposed limits, be carried a bit 
farther: the relationship between allegory and 
myth, the precise weaknesses of anthropolog- 
ical and psychoanalytical interpretations of 
myth, and the spiritual and practical damages 
wrought by the old split between poetry and 
science, all could bear further clarification. 
And, while it is easy to see how philosophi- 
cal poems such as The Prelude and On the 
Nature of Things fit into the orphic tradi- 
tion, there is little in Miss Sewell’s analysis 
to clarify for us the orphic contribution of 
the short, intensely lyrical poem which has 
had such staying power through the ages. 
Her emphasis upon poetry as knowledge and 
discovery is surely the right one, but it almost 
crowds out of perspective poetry’s value as 
self-contained beauty, as form which delights 
us with sheer tone, movement, and image. 
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Miss Sewell’s easy and lively prose style 
wins us over; it is consistently clear, it main- 
tains a sense of humor, and it will tolerate no 
inflation. Since the book is heuristic rather 
than definitive, and since it is constructed as 
a narrative of exploration which cuts rapidly 
and in all directions across chronology, and 
draws diverse figures together into an ever 
expanding synthesis, one sometimes makes so 
many leaps that he is not sure just where he 
has arrived. The synoptic paragraphs which 
make the earlier chapters so lucid become less 
frequent and less effective as the book con- 
tinues. 

The Orphic Voice is a book for prosodists 
and entomologists; for poets and physicists; 
for right wing, left wing, and middle. In our 
day much criticism is divisive (even scholar- 
ship can be guilty). A catholic and healing 
spirit speaks in this book. Positivists and 
Freudians and Thomists and Cultural An- 
thropologists should give it a fair and an 
immediate trial. 


Robert Beum 


CONFEDERATE RAIDER’S SAGA 


C.S.S. Shenandoah: 
The Memoirs of Lieutenant Commanding 
James I. Waddell 


EDITED BY JAMES D. HORAN 
Crown, New York $4.00 


AT THE BEGINNING of the Civil War the 
Confederacy was an agrarian state, dependent 
upon the sea for its economic existence, but 
possessing practically no navy or merchant 
marine. It made a heroic effort to solve the 
vital deficiency. The Confederacy “inherited” 
the Gosport Navy Yard near Norfolk and the 
hull of the former U.S.S. Merrimack. Soon, 
a strange ironclad craft, renamed the C.S.S. 
Virginia, made an effort to punch a hole in 
the Union blockade in Hampton Roads. Its 
effort was “trumped” by a stranger craft, the 
U.S.S. Monitor. Undaunted, the Confederacy 
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played another ace. Through “friends” and 
agents in Europe and the West Indies, 
the Confederate chips were placed on fast, 
European-built cruisers, designed to emulate 
the earlier career of the C.S.S. Sumter by 
raids upon Union commerce on the high seas. 
It was hoped such raids would loosen the 
blockade by forcing the Union to take up 
the chase. The new raiders began to appear 
and take a devastating toll late in 1862. The 
strategy frustrated Washington, and par- 
ticularly Gideon Welles, Secretary of the 
Union Navy, but failed to relax the coils of 
the blockade. The last of these “Ghosts of the 
Seas” was the C.S.S. Shenandoah. 

James D. Horan has edited the memoirs 
of James I. Waddell, commander of the 
Shenandoah, in a compact little work with 
the instinct for the dramatic of a novelist 
and with the interest and care of the historian 
for detail and accuracy. Horan introduces 
the memoir with a first-rate historical essay 
he entitles “A Prefatory Note about the 
G.S.S. Shenandoah and Other Confederate 
Cruisers.” Contained in the essay is a succinct 
summary treatment of the delicate prob- 
lems of Captain James D. Bulloch, on whose 
troubled shoulders the Confederacy had placed 
the problem of building a navy in the ship- 
yards of Europe. 

The Shenandoah began her remarkable 
career in October, 1864. The raider was a 
true ship of the “Seven Seas,” circumnavigat- 
ing the globe on her relatively short career. 
Fast and dangerous, she headed for the North 
Pacific, the Sea of Okhotsk, and the Bering 
Sea, to make a wreck of the New Bedford 
whaling fleet and inflict a near mortal blow 
upon the multi-million-dollar New England 
whaling industry. The raider gave the final 
gasp of the “Lost Cause.” Her captain, upon 
learning at last the war was indeed ended, 
spiked her guns and pointed her bow for 
England on the reverse track of Drake. 
Again, the Shenandoah evaded the Union 
cruisers desperately trying to hunt her down. 
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Waddell ultimately returned to Annapolis to 
write his memoirs. The proud Shenandoah 
subsequently became a cargo ship for the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and sank, according to 
Waddell, on an uncharted reef in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The memoirs of Waddell, unlike others 
from the Civil War period, reveal a man of 
action who could write. His work is exciting 
and informative, with a dash of warm humor, 
a pinch of the dramatic, and crispness in the 


color of the locale. John Sherman Long 


ALL OF EMILY DICKINSON 


The Complete Poems of 
Emily Dickinson 

EDITED BY THOMAS H. JOHNSON 
Little, Brown, Boston $10.00 


Emily Dickinson's Poetry: 
Stairway of Surprise 
BY CHARLES R. ANDERSON 


Holt, Rinehart 8 Winston, New York 
$5.95 


THE PUBLICATION in 1955 of the variorum 
text of The Poems of Emily Dickinson was 
one of the great events of modern scholar- 
ship as well as a landmark in the history of 
American poetry. Here for the first time, in 
three volumes, were all the poems of Emily 
Dickinson, with their variants and alterna- 
tive readings, arranged as nearly as accurate 
scholarship could determine in order of their 
composition, and transcribed exactly as Miss 
Dickinson had written them in her manu- 
scripts, not as “improved” by conservative 
editors. Yet a certain dismay was also felt at 
the time of this publication, for it made ap- 
parent the full extent of Miss Dickinson’s 
unorthodoxy and capriciousness in matters of 
capitalization and punctuation, particularly 
her omnipresent use of the dash, which placed 
real obstacles between her poems and the 
reader. A demand was issued for a “reader’s 
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edition,” and most critics felt that its editor 
should regularize the punctuation. 

The demand for a reader’s edition has now 
been met by Thomas H. Johnson, editor of 
the variorum edition. Using his thorough 
acquaintance with the manuscripts as a guide, 
Mr. Johnson has printed that version of each 
poem which most nearly can be determined 
to represent Miss Dickinson’s own preference, 
and, in the few cases where no evidence 
exists, has relied on his own good taste. 
Choosing “to keep editorial construction to a 
bare minimum,” however, and reversing his 
own previous judgment, Mr. Johnson has left 
the capitalization and punctuation unaltered. 
Perhaps for the best. The critics who called 
for changes did not agree as to how such 
changes should be made, and all changes risk 
editorial misinterpretation of the poet’s inten- 
tion. It remains a question, however, whether 
such risks were not worth taking for the 
sake of clarifying the poet’s intentions (one 
poem fifty words long contains twenty-three 
dashes). Nevertheless, this is a handsome 
edition, and one can only feel gratitude for 


having all of Miss Dickinson’s poetry, scru- 
pulously edited, collected here for the first 
time in one volume. 


Almost as if by way of accompaniment to 
this publication, Charles Anderson’s book is 
the first volume devoted exclusively to an 
examination of Emily Dickinson’s poetry. 
Finding that a close reading of her complete 
writings establishes “the excellence of her 
best poems and the mediocrity of the major- 
ity,” Mr. Anderson writes that “the whole 
duty of the critic will be to establish the 
canon of her highest achievement, to present 
the selected poems in an order that will make 
them most meaningful, and then to lead 
the reader as far into them as he can.” 
Mr. Anderson accomplishes this task bril- 
liantly. His readings explore the meanings of 
Miss Dickinson’s finest poems sensitively and 
thoroughly, and are based on the soundest 
scholarship—examination of the manuscripts, 
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familiarity with the state of knowledge in 
Miss Dickinson’s time, acquaintance with all 
existing materials, use of her own “lexicon.” 

It cannot be said that a book of close read- 
ings makes for light or easy reading; in fact, 
the effect sometimes is of chewing on sand. 
Yet Mr. Anderson writes well, his intelligence 
is everywhere operative, he has arranged the 
poems in an order that does make them 
“most meaningful,” and he continually rises 
to illuminating generalization—generalization 
that is more convincing because so solidly 
grounded. Most important, he thoroughly 
demonstrates the greatness of Miss Dickin- 
son’s “highest achievement.” 

The greatness of Emily Dickinson’s genius 
is manifest even in her failures. Her “medi- 
ocre” poems fall apart, but they never fall 
flat. As Mr. Anderson well says, “The flash of 
inspiration almost always ignited her poetic 
materials,” though frequently it “burned it- 
self out before she could temper and mold 
them into form.” But she tempered and 
molded into form a remarkable number of 
poems, even so. Mr. Anderson points out in 
a note that the ambitious three-volume Lit- 
erary History of the United States, which 
appeared in 1948, allotted separate chapters 
to twenty-five American authors, but’ none 
to Emily Dickinson. Surely, with the ap- 
pearance of the above two volumes, it can 
no longer be denied that Emily Dickinson 
is one of our very greatest authors, and, 
as Mr. Anderson declares without reservation, 
“the most profoundly religious poet this 
country has produced.” Laurence Perrine 


SOUTH BY EAST 
The Magnolia Jungle: The Life, Times, 
and Education of a Southern Editor 


BY P. D. EAST 
Simon & Schuster, New York $3.95 


HERE Is a book, and a man, to delight and 
puzzle you. Be warned, however; for terror 
and pity, too, may be found here. 
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The Magnolia Jungle is both autobiography 
and social history. In it, P. D. East describes 
with rare honesty the “jungle” outside in 
which he struggled to manhood, in which he 
lives, and in which he tries to live like a 
human being and a child of God; and the 
“jungle” inside in which he struggles to un- 
tangle and understand the motives, beliefs, 
and emotions which compel, reward, and 
torment him. 

The man is a six-foot-two 225-pounder 
who fought his way up (sometimes literally) 
from the isolation and poverty of South Mis- 
sissippi lumber camps, part way through col- 
lege, to become at thirty-three the prospering 
entrepreneur of three small papers. Such a 
career should endear him to the staunchest 
free-enterprise conservative. Then, his fierce 
independence took another turn, one which 
impoverished him and his weekly Petal Paper, 
but made them the darlings of “southern 
moderate” and “Yankee liberal.” He took on 
the organized might of the White Citizens 
Councils, in Mississippi; and lives. The quality 
of that life is both enigma and challenge. 

You will have to read the book, and should, 
to see what personal experiences and social 
pressures made this man. An only child, loved 
by poor, quiet, stable parents. A succession 
of clean, shabby homes in sawmill camps well 
off the paved roads. The several schools which 
he disliked and in which he was ignored, dis- 
liked, or mistreated. A lonely child, wrapped 
up in his poverty and problems, difficult for 
both teachers and fellow-students to know. 
Few intimates, but these few including Negro 
as well as white persons. Discovering, slowly, 
that he is an adopted child and, probably, the 
“little bastard” he has been so often called. 
Working for a pittance from, and being 
cheated by, the most vicious and pitiable 
character outside of Dickens. Convicted of 
sin and guilt by backwoods Protestantism 
which preached the “fear of God” but re- 
vealed little or nothing of God’s love and 
saving grace. Aware almost from infancy, as 
a stench in the nostrils, of all the paradoxes 
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and all the agonies of Negro-white relations. 

Every institution, save only the family 
of adoption, presented him a feeble, broken, 
or ugly face. Among the magnolias and moss 
was a social jungle whose conflicts became 
part of the inner life of the boy and man. 
Those experiences which built ambition, 
honesty, social concern are less clearly re- 
vealed. The foster parents, an English teacher, 
two physicians, and a handful of white and 
Negro friends seem too few and unimportant 
to account for the observed results. 

In November, 1954, P. D. East’s weekly 
newspaper, the Petal Paper, finished its first 
year a circulation and financial success. The 
two trade union papers he published were 
also making money. Then, for reasons which 
still puzzle him, he began to write editorials 
which expressed his individual, open-eyed, 
critical, witty opinions on social issues: like 
the desegregation of schools and violence by 
strikers. By November, 1956, he had lost both 
of the labor papers and the Petal Paper was 
down to four pages with no local advertisers 
and nine local subscribers. Since then his fight 
has been to keep his paper and his ideas alive, 
and his creditors at arm’s length. 

Editor East tries to tell his story and that 
of his paper fully and honestly. His pur- 
pose seems as much to see and know himself 
(and make some money!) as it is to com- 
municate to others. Since he does not yet un- 
derstand himself, the picture he reveals is 
not always clear or complete. However, there 
are few pages of the book which are not in- 
teresting and many are fascinating. Some 
readers will be cheered by the East crusade 
for common sense and common decency in 
race relations. Others will be intrigued by 
the man and the enigmas of his personality. 
All should be amused by the direct, often 
blunt humor which is the P. D. East trade- 
mark and major weapon. Some, seeing in this 
jungle revelations of Everyman’s inhumanity 
and stupidity, will weep in pity and in terror. 


Morton B. King, Jr. 
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DR. WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB, 


Campon of the Skeletons 
FRONTIER : Ex-President of the American Historical 
Association, says: 


“TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES 
should be in every school and public 
library in America!” 


Dr. Webb, one of the world's greatest historians, 
is the author of such outstanding books as THE 
GREAT PLAINS, THE TEXAS RANGERS, etc., ex- 
President of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, and received a special award from The 
American Council of Learned Societies as the out- 
standing historian of America. 


“| have watched your remarkable progress with 
interest, and | know of no publication on the 
American West that makes more appeal to a great 
variety of readers, young and old. 


“There is a reason for this appeal. You have hit 
what in mining parlance is called a ‘vein'—the 
language of writers, an ‘angle.’ You are under- 
taking fo tell the TRUTH about the West. The peo- 
ple have responded in the way they have because 
they like the truth, and are finding it more exciting 
than fiction. The files of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER 
TIMES are going to be of great historical value 
and should be preserved in all the libraries of the 
country." 


TRUE WEST is published bi-monthly (6 issues per year)—25c per copy, 
12 issues for $3.00 


FRONTIER TIMES is published quarterly (4 issues per year)—25c per 
copy, 12 issues for $3.00 


“A Gallery of Western 


FREE 
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This is a book of factual accounts of the 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 
Box 5008-0, Austin 31, Texas 


Please send me one year's subscription to TRUE WEST 
and FRONTIER TIMES. A copy of ‘‘A Gallery of 
Western Badmen'"’ will be sent me FREE. Enclosed 
is $2.00. 


lives and deaths of twenty-one notorious gun- 
slingers and lawmen of the old West such as 
Wyatt Earp, Billy the Kid, Wes Hardin, John 
Ringo, Jesse James, Bill Longley, Doc Holli- 
day, Wild Bill Hickok, Clay Allison, Ben 
Thompson, and eleven others! There are 
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by JOHN W. F. DULLES 


Early in a long sojourn in Mexico Mr. Dulles became fascinated by 
the story of that country’s emergence as a modern nation, and imbued 
with the urge to tell the story as it had not yet been told—by letting 
events speak for themselves, without interpretation or appraisal. 

The resulting book offers an interesting paradox: it is “chronicle” 
in the medieval sense—a straightforward record of events in chronologi- 
cal order, recounted without editorializing or passing judgment; yet in 
one aspect it is highly personal narrative, since much of its significant 
new material came to Mr. Dulles as a result of acquaintance with some 
of the principal actors in that drama of the Revolution, who gave him 
firsthand their versions of events and their reminiscences of people and 
happenings. The accounts thus obtained have been distilled into a work 
of history characterized by meticulous research and objective narration. 

In the past it has been impossible for anyone to arrive at the truth 
about many of the events which Mr. Dulles discusses without recourse 
to dozens of contradictory and impassioned books. Mr. Dulles’ objective 
has been simply to set the record straight. 

Mr. Dulles, son of the late Secretary of State, was employed in 
Mexico for sixteen years as an engineer for an American mining com- 
pany. He is now engaged in similar work in Brazil. 
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